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R. S. LAMBERT 


THE COBBETT OF THE WEST 


Against the detailed background of the West Country of a century ago, this tale is told of Thomas 
Latimer who fought for freedom, especially freedom of the Press 
“This lively and excellent biography. Mr. Lambert has handled it brilliantly.” 
L. A. G. Strong in the Spectator 
“Should be an inspiration to every editor who is jealous of the rights 


Birm Post 
ILLUSTR. ATED. 10s. 6d 


WILLIAM TEELING’S 
KNOW THY ENEMY 


. ‘ , 
exposes by an expert and complete study of their own declarations the unscrupulous infamy of Germany's 
leaders, and assesses the proportion of blame due to the German people. 
10s. 6d. net 


EDWARD J. BING ; 
OF THE MEEK AND THE 
MIGHTY 


This is the book for which readers of Negley Farson’s Way of a Transgressor and Vincent Sheean's 
In Search of History have long been waiting. 
‘By one of the greatest American newspapermen . . . an enthralling book of reminiscences.” 
Sunday Express 
10s. 6d. net 


and privileges of the Press.” 


Will Czechoslovakia attack patentee yes — ? Will Poland rise again ? 


These two questions are examined in two books by 
PHILIP PANETH 
who knows both ns intimately 


CZECHS AGAINST GERMANS 
IS POLAND LOST? 


Just publ ed 
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‘Since wearing the 
shoes I designed 
I have been able 
to walk 24 miles a 
day without foot 
weariness. ”’ 


fle 


if you wear Sir Herbert Barker Shoes you give your 
feet a new lease of life. There are models for men and 
women obtainable from appointed shoe fitters in all 
large towns. Prices from 42 6 to 55 -. Interesting New 
Booklet free from 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


Sir Herbert Barker 
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THEY CANNOT SERVE 
IN THIS WAR 


because they are already waging an endless w 
their own agaimst incurable disease Yet they 
intent on ck ing their bit’ tc hel the nati 
those whe ire able to ck o devote the 


making comforts for the Fighting Force 

rhe patients of this Home at Streatham are all middk 
class people who have to rely upon the charity 
others for the skilled care and attention which the 


Home gives them 


Extra funds are urgently needed as hears 
costs to protect the patients from aerial 
bombardment have had to be inenurred. 


You who are able-bodied cannot lend these hel 
but courageous folk the treneth of vour lim! 

you can assist to keep them im comfort and safety 
with your donation, which will hve grate 
acknowledged by thre Necretary lease hel t! 


The British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Streatham, §$.W.16 
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Geos shaving! 


You get the feeling of early morning 
well-being as soon as you feel the creamy 
Parke-Davis lather on your face! Try 
Parke-Davis—it’s sufi on your skin, but 
hard on your beard ! 


A large tube costs 1s. 6d. at all chemists. If you prefer 
@ stick, try Parke-Davis Shaving Stick, 1s. 6d. from 
all chemists. 
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BOUT the main facts concerning the new form of 

barbarism adopted by Germany at sea there can be no 
dispute. The mines that sank the Dutch liner ‘ Simon 
Bolivar’ on Saturday, the Italian ship ‘ Grazia’ on Sunday 
and the Japanese liner ‘ Terekuni Maru’ on Tuesday, and 
many other British and neutral vessels, may or may not 
have been magnetic. What is certain is that they were 
sown indiscriminately in a recognised fairway for mercantile 
trafic in flagrant violation of all the provisions regarding 
minefields laid down in the Hague Convention of 1907, 
which Germany signed, and which she reaffirmed her inten- 
tion to observe even since this war began. ‘That the mines 
were German is equally indisputable. The suggestion that 
Great Britain, whose supreme interest is to keep the seas 
around her shores safe for the commerce by which she lives, 
could be responsible for measures which are resulting and 
musi result in the loss of cargoes of both British and neutral 
ships designed for British consumption must, it might be 
supposed, stagger even the credulous readers of the Berlin 
Press. In Germany, indeed, the first fantastic claim that 
Britain was responsible for the sinkings has given place now 
to paeans of satisfaction at the demonstration that no vessel 
can safely approach British shores. 

German resort to these murderous and lawless methods is, 
no doubt, a testimony to the success of the Allied campaign 
against the submarine, for even Germany realises that it is 
bad policy to have recourse to illegitimate weapons when 
legitimate will suffice—not that considerations of legitimacy 
ever weighed much with her U-boat commanders, with some 
honourable exceptions of which mention should in justice 
be made. If the U-boats had proved effective the work of 
destruction would have been left to them. But the losses 
the submarine fleet has sustained have clearly prompted 
fecourse to what may probably enough be “the new 
weapon’ to which Herr Hitler made minatory reference 
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SEA 
in his Danzig speech. It is unlikely to have taken the Allied 
naval authorities entirely by surprise, and technical measures 
will no doubt be devised for dealing with it. The paravane 
and other similar equipment which proved its value in the 
last war can be revived and improved on. More ships may 
be sunk by floating or magnetic or undeclared mines, but the 
main flow of commerce into and out of British ports will 
go on unhindered. 

But the British and French Governments are right in de- 
ciding not to leave the matter there. International law pro- 
vides for reprisals in a certain form against flagrant breaches 
of the laws of naval warfare. About that there is no dispute. 
In such cases exports from a belligerent can be stopped, as 
imports of all contraband goods already are. There is 
nothing new about the adoption of such reprisals. They 
were employed in 1915 when Germany declared the waters 
around the British Isles a war-zone, and ordered unrestricted 
submarine warfare against all vessels encountered in them. 
She is resorting to the same unrestricted warfare today, but 
in a still more merciless and illicit form, and we are abun- 
dantly justified in retaliating as we retaliatec then. The 
effect on Germany will be serious, for she relies on the goods 
she is exporting in neutral bottoms to produce the foreign 
exchange she needs for the purchase of imports that can reach 
her by land. Their volume will substantially and rapidly 
contract, as it did in 1915. Unfortunately, the effect on cer- 
tain neutrals (not the United States, which has barred her 
ships from all belligerent waters) will be serious too. Every- 
thing possible should be done to mitigate the hardship it 
must inflict on Holland in particular, though it is plain that 
it is Germany which, by provoking the reprisals, has involved 
her in it. It is through Holland and Belgium that the bulk 
of Germany’s export trade, particularly her transatlantic 
trade, passes. Their lot is hard, but they know that Germany 
would attack them ruthlessly at any moment if it suited her. 





NEWS 


HE War is showing rather greater signs of liveliness. 

It might indeed by this time have developed into all 
the full intensity of the latter months of 1914 if Germany 
had not seen fit to abandon the plan, which she was un- 
doubtedly on the point of putting into execution, of invading 
Holland ten days or more ago. It is quite premature to 
assume that the plan is abandoned permanently, though it 
may be if Herr Hitler is convinced that he will not be able 
to execute the convenient scheme of picking off Holland 
first and Belgium at leisure. But in spite of a certain increase 
of artillery activity on the Western Front there is as little 
prospect as ever of operations on the grand scale there before 
the spring. The visits of German aeroplanes to British 
shores are becoming more regular, but they are obviously 
of negligible importance, and it is still true that no real test 
of the fighting value of the rival air forces has been provided 
either here or in France. The sea is, and looks like con- 
tinuing to be, the chief battle-ground, and with reprisal 
provoking counter-reprisal, it seems likely that the full 
depths of savagery and inhumanity have not been sounded 
yet. It is perfectly true that if Germany commits herself 
to the policy of mass-murder—of neutrals equally with 
belligerents, and women and children equally with fighting 
men—we cannot retaliate in kind even if we would. But 
there are other methods. And though it is inevitable that 
the new mine-warfare will involve us in heavy losses, it will 
certainly not win the War for Germany. One surprising 
fact, incidentally, is the relative immunity our commerce has 
enjoyed so far from attacks from the German sea-raiders 
which are known to be at large. 


The Munich Bomb Story 


No one is surprised that Herr Himmler, Chief of the 
German Police, has succeeded in finding a scapegoat for the 
bomb explosion in the Munich Beer Cellar on November 
8th, or that the investigations have been so manipulated as 
to attribute the blame to the British Secret Service. The 
only surprise is that Mr. Churchill is not personally impli- 
cated. The German official statement gives a detailed 
account of the laborious devices by which Georg Elser 
contrived to commit a crime declared to have been organised 
by Otto Strasser, and instigated and financed by the British 
Intelligence Service. Elser was arrested, it is stated, on 
the night of the crime. The full incriminating evidence is 
alleged to have been collected by the Police Special Com- 
mission before November 14th, when Georg Elser, under 
what pressure of Third Degree examination we are not told, 
made full “confession” about his own crime and his 
accomplices. It is strange that the police, when they already 
had such abundant proof of the author of the outrage and 
knowledge of all that happened, should continue to offer 
rewards to anyone who could give information and issue a 
description of the wanted man. The whole story is a con- 
coction according to recipe. It is too clumsy to deceive any 
but the most credulous of Germans. No one outside 
Germany will give a moment’s credence to the invention 
that the British Secret Service or its agents had anything to 
do with the crime. This country, no doubt, like every 
belligerent country, is alert in the search for military news, 
but its record is a guarantee that assassination is not among 
its weapons. 


The Terror in Prague 

Nazi rule knows no half-methods of terror when it finds 
itself confronted with any symptoms of discontent or unrest 
caused by its own tyranny. The city of Prague has been 


subjected to a reign of terror with indiscriminate reprisals, 
falling most cruelly on the students, for Czech demonstra- 
The story becomes the more ugly when we learn that 


tions. 
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Sudeten Germans, and the Nazi State Secre 

Karl Hermann Frank, connived at the celebrations of the 
Czech Day of Independence, October 28th, which Bave the 
first excuse for brutal S.S. intervention, and Started the 
unrest which has led to the summary execution of mote than 
100 Czech students and the transportation of thousands to 
German concentration camps. The University and technical 
colleges have been closed for five years. Himmler’s Ss 
men have been given and have seized the opportunity 
to take pitiless vengeance on the Czech intellectuals, The 
Nazi rulers aim at crushing the spirit of the Czech people 
Friends of Czecho-Slovakia, who are confident that the 
Czechs will not always be deprived of independence. and 
believe that they themselves some day may take a part in 
regaining it, must none the less deplore any premature 
attempt to raise revolt, which at this stage of the war cay 
achieve little, and only end in brutal repression. 


The Future in India 

Not much news is coming through about developments ig 
India, but what is known is on the whole reassuring. Ths 
situation is no worse, and in some respects it seems a litte 
better. Mr. Gandhi is obviously reluctant to press matters 
to the point of general civil disobedience, and the Indian 
newspapers are writing in more moderate terms. If The 
Times correspondent at Delhi correctly represents its general 
attitude Indian opinion would now be satisfied with assur- 
ances that Dominion status will be granted as soon gs 
Indians have settled their own communal differences; 
special difficulties are admitted to exist in regard to respon- 
sibility for defence. A message to the Manchester Guardian 
speaks of a proposal, with respectable Indian backing behind 
it, that an Indian should be appointed as Member in charge 
of Defence on the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
Whether any Indian possesses the necessary qualifications for 
that particular post seems doubtful. But the expansion of 
the Executive Council by the addition to it of Indian leaders 
of the different parties and communities, as suggested by 
Lord Linlithgow himself, remains the most helpful line of 
immediate advance. The next step would be to get back t 
the Federal plan, which but for unnecessary hesitations on 
the part of the Princes might be in operation today. More 
desirable still is the resumption of office by the Provincial 
Ministries which resigned at the bidding of Congress. Evea 
partial agreement at the centre would make that possible. 


Marking Time in Finland 

No steps have yet been taken to promote a resumption 
of the Finnish-Soviet negotiations, but that the question is 
far from being shelved is shown by a threatening article in 
Izvestia by the Commander of the Baltic Fleet. The writer 
speaks of the cession of Hangé by Finland as vital, and hints 
that the Baltic Fleet is ready at any moment to take action. 
Meanwhile the Finnish forces remain mobilised, and it has 
not escaped attention that the Soviet newspapers have said 
that Finland will be unable to bear the financial strain o 
prolonged mobilisation. It would, of course, suit Russia’ 
peaceful réle if Finland should fall into her arms through 
economic collapse rather than through defeat in war. The 
Soviet rulers have no desire to show themselves to their own 
people as war-makers and conquerors, and undoubtedly 
prefer bloodless victories. But Finland’s economic position 
is far from desperate. Her credit is good, and her citizens 
have subscribed well to her internal defence loan. Being 
alone among European countries in having paid all her wat 
debts to the United States, she is in high favour in that 
country, and could probably float a small loan there without 
difficulty. Both sides are manoeuvring for position, and we 
may hear before long of resumed negotiations. 
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4 Balkan Peace Bloc? 


Count Csaky, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, speaking in 

the Hungarian Parliament last Tuesday, spoke of a realistic 
reconstruction of Danubian questions. The shadow of possible 
wents that may make all the present differences between the 
South-Eastern States seem trifling is bringing these inhar- 
gonious neighbours a little nearer together. Hungary has 
her territorial claims on Rumania, Bulgaria on Rumania and 
Greece, and Yugoslavia still has her suspicions of Italy, who 
is using. all her influence to smooth away the obstacles to a 
fulkan peace bloc. Turkey, now on better terms with Italy, 
is avowedly anxious to secure a neutral combine capable of 
fustrating any adventure directed either by Germany or 
Russia. There is not one of the Balkan-Danubian countries 
ghich has not be alienated since last August not only by 
Gemany’s aggression but by her bullying methods in 
attempting to increase trade. But today uncertainty about 
Russia is equally disturbing. The Bulgarian Prime Minister 
made a significant remark in a recent interview: “A few 
square miles of soil are not worth bloodshed.” It is not a 
jitle when a Bulgarian can allude in that way to his country’s 
caims on the Dobrudja. The movement towards sinking 
their differences is growing among the Balkan States. But 
ithas far to go before it will give them the security of a real 
common peace front. 


Russia and Japan 

It can no longer be regarded as extraordinary that with 
one hand Russia is extending support to China and with the 
other endeavouring to reach an understanding with Japan. 
The rumour that the Soviet Government was demanding con- 
cessions in the interests of the Communists as the price of 
continued support to China is discredited in Chinese circles 
in London. But undoubtedly it is anxious, in view of the 
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European situation, to get on better terms with Japan, and it 
is probable that Japan, having her hands full with the 
Chinese War, would overlook some apparent inconsistencies 
in Russia’s attitude if she could settle some of her differences 
with that country. Agreement upon the Mongolian Frontier 
Commission has already been achieved, and it is a big step 
forward that negotiations for a trade treaty are to begin. 
Japan, having no commercial officers at her Moscow 
Embassy, will have to send a special trade mission. It can 
hardly be doubted that the trade negotiations will be the 
cover for political talks, though it is stated that no definite 
proposals have been made for a political agreement. Japan’s 
supreme object would be to induce Russia to withhold sup- 
port from Chiang Kai-shek. Her main hope of achieving 
anything in that direction is Russia’s absorption in the pro- 
blems of Finland, Poland and the Balkans. 


Turkish Trade 


M. Numan Menemenjoglu, the Turkish Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, is now on his way to London for 
economic talks. It is of the utmost importance for this 
country no less than for Turkey that his mission should lead 
to an increase of British purchases. Turkey has been hard 
hit by the cessation of her extensive exports to Germany 
since the outbreak of war, and her accumulating stocks of 
produce are causing her serious anxiety. She had naturally 
expected that Great Britain would afford her a market for a 
considerable proportion of the goods she was unable to send 
to Germany, but in this she has been disappointed. Turkey 
has no desire to be driven to come to new commercial 
arrangements with Germany, who is anxigus to secure her 
exports ; but if she cannot find alternative markets she may 
be compelled to do so. That necessity must be averted if 
possible. To prevent Turkish exports going to the enemy 
is just as important as to stop contraband by sea, and not 
much more costly. No effort should be spared to find a way 
of satisfying Turkey’s economic needs. 
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The Best Investment for Small Savings 


Sir John Simon’s announcement of the new plans for 
enlisting the savings of small investors as a contribution to 
war finance comes at a moment when much attention has 
been given to Mr. J. M. Keynes’s proposals for univeral 
compulsory saving. Sir John, for the present at any rate, is 
content with the voluntary method, which can go some way 
towards achieving the same end if large numbers of small 
earners are willing to restrict their spending and lend the 
difference to the Governfnent. The conditions of the loan 
have been made attractive, and therefore it was necessary to 
restrict individual holdings so as not to stand in the way of 
the major War Loan which must come later. The National 
Savings Certificates are already well known to the public, 
and the new issue provides a most favourable investment for 
anyone who does not want his money back within ten or 
even five years. No individual may hold more than 500 
Certificates, but beyond that point there are now open to 
him the new Defence Bonds, purchasable in units of £5 up 
to a maximum of £1,000, repayable in seven years at {1 
per cent. premium, or earlier at par. Everyone investing in 
these securities has the threefold satisfaction of knowing that 
he is helping to keep down current spending, that he is 
financing the war, and that he has made a good investment. 
These are cogent arguments for use in a nation-wide appeal. 





Men for Home Defence 


The War Office announcement that 20,000 men are 
urgently required for Home Defence Battalions gives an 
opportunity for men between 35 and 50 to perform military 
service, mainly in their own county areas. Fifty-seven 
battalions in all are being formed as part of County Regi- 
The requisite number of men could probably be 
obtained from Army ex-servicemen of the last War—men 
fully trained, and only needing refresher drill to bring them 
back to form—men with the resourcefulness of veterans and 
the robust stability that often comes with middle age. To 
refrain from making use of such valuable material would 
be folly. The retention at home of considerable forces 
capable of engaging an enemy was considered essential in the 
last war and is even more necessary in this. Then the 
principal concentration was in the Eastern Counties, since 
provision had to be made against the contingency of an 
attempted lightning invasion. Today, in view of experiences 
in Poland and attempts even in France, it would be unwise 
to rule out the possibility of the landing of men by parachutes 
bent on sabotage or espionage. For this reason alone there 
must be forces disposed in all parts of the country capable of 
dealing quickly with a few desperate men. 


The Army’s Progress 

A survey by the War Minister of the military situation 
when the military situation is comparatively static gives no 
great scope for descriptive eloquence. In such circumstances 
Mr. Hore Belisha’s report to Parliament on Wednesday was 
largely statistical, and even there he was hampered by the 
necessity of withholding detailed information. He could 
only say, for example, that the 158,000 men which consti- 
tuted the British Army in France when he last addressed 
the House had since been increased by “ several thousands 
At the same time there are close on a million men 
undergoing intensive training in Britain. By the spring the 
Dominions will be making their contribution. Mr. Hore 
Belisha has just returned from a visit to the Front, and his 
personal testimony to the spirit of the troops and the 
extensive provision made for their comfort was impressive. 
The Labour and Liberal Oppositions could find little to 
criticise in this hopeful picture, but if their suspicions that 
equipment and supplies are deficient have any basis, they 
are right to demand a debate on the question. Whether the 
secret session which Mr. Attlee asks for is necessary or wise 
is much more doubtful. 


a week.” 
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AR spells inevitably devastation and destruction. 

The greater, therefore, the value to be attached 
to any constructive effort which unites nations, and the 
individuals composing them, instead of dividing, and 
inspires a co-operation which, when it has served its 
immediate purpose for the ends of war, can be per- 
petuated as an instrument for the maintenance of peace, 
the promotion of prosperity and the cultivation of 
intellectual and spiritual understanding. It is in that 
broad sense that the announcement made last Saturday 
of the programme of joint action agreed on between 
Great Britain and France is to be interpreted. To put 
any narrower construction on it, to treat it simply as 
a series of concrete arrangements for the common 
purchase and transportation of munitions ‘or oil or food- 
stuffs or raw materials, limited to the period of what it 
is customary to call “the emergency,” is to sacrifice 
gratuitously a signal opportunity for turning to per- 
manent profit in peace a comradeship given practical 
expression by the exigencies of war. United in conflict, 
in sacrifice and in ultimate victory, Britain and France 
will only have half discharged their mission unless they 
can reveal to the world, and to Europe in particular, 
the possibilities of a new relationship between States. 

That distant prospect in no way diminishes the impor- 
tance of the immediate agreement contracted by the two 
Governments. Its conclusion is facilitated by the fact 
that we are waging totalitarian war. Just as the develop- 
ment of aerial warfare has brought the whole population 
into the firing-line, so the whole apparatus of adminis- 
tration, touching the life of the individual citizen at 
every point, is directed and will be directed increasingly 
to a single purpose. The purchase and distribution of 
the main articles of food, of petrol, of some staple raw 
materials, is carried out through every stage by the 
Government, acting through the appropriate department 
or committee. Only so can priority be regulated, pro- 
vision made that the greatest needs shall be first met, 
and those commodities of which the supply is limited 
be distributed equitably to rich and poor. The 
machinery to effect all that has been constructed and is 
running with reasonable smoothness in Britain. It has 
been constructed and is running with reasonable smooth- 
ness in France. But the two nations, working separately, 
can mever achieve the same efficiency as becomes 
immediately possible when they pool their resources, 
survey their needs together and unify the mechanism 
for supplying them. 

That conclusion is no more than common-sense dic- 
tates, but national individualisms die hard, and just as 
it took three years and a half of war to drive home, in 
April of 1918, the conviction of the need for a unified 
military command in the last war, so it was not till the 
closing months of the conflict that Allied co-operation 
was realised in the financial and economic field, and then 
imperfectly. The need, it is true, was recognised from 
the first. As early as the first month of war a Commis- 
ston Internationale de Ravitaillement was established 
in London to control and co-ordinate in some measure 
the orders the British and French and other Govern- 
ments were placing, primarily with British manufac- 
turers, for commodities which all of them needed 
urgently. It effected relatively little, though it did 
establish personal contact and co-operation between the 
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the rest. But from it much ultimately flowed, aj - 
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the Allied Food Council and, more comprehensively ship | 
the Supreme Economic Council of the Allies (actualy | fomea 
formed only in February, 1919, to absorb and De 
petuate the work of the two latter bodies) were provid. 
ing practical demonstration daily of the fruitful Poss. 
bilities of international co-operation. 
Unfortunately nearly everything that should hy» H 
been preserved was jettisoned, partly as the result t 
the decision of the United States to withdraw Completely scarce 
from the European scene. Otherwise the Suprem gestio 
Economic Council might have risen to the demands ¢ opera 
the situation created in the immediate post-war year, since 
and averted many of the economic distresses out ¢ § ceforr 
which political conflict later sprang. But the lesson Germ 
the opportunity thus thrown away has not been log easy | 
As this war opened on the side of the Allies with th time 
creation of a Supreme Council and a single militay § to ru 
command, which it took three years and more to realig requi 
in the Kaiser’s war, so complete economic co-ordination J aj) o 
between France and Britain has been effected before this the ¢ 
war is three months old. Its advantages are too plainf from 
to demonstrate. Both nations have extensive needs heav: 
Both have to buy largely in neutral markets, and it would of y 
be folly for them to be forcing up prices by buying syste 
in competition. Each can give direct assistance to thf thro 
other in its own markets. In the matter of coal “| prev 
shipping, and possibly aeroplanes, we are in a position prov 
to supply the needs of France. In the matter of certain T 
foodstuffs and other commodities we have requirement out, 
which France can satisfy. It is of immense important Brat, 
that in all these matters competition is eliminated one ima 
for all; that there are in fact not British needs and disc 
French needs, but Allied needs, surveyed and formulated or t 
by the two nations in concert and supplied, so far par: 
dealings with neutrals are concerned, through the oper Fg , 
tion of Allied Purchasing Boards, which buy for the two hop 
Governments in common and allocate the goods as the J i ; 
changing necessities of the moment may dictate. seri 
Of the wisdom of all this on purely material grounds J per 
there can be no question. The new agreements wil J to 
substantially increase the efficiency of the conduct of th J apy 
war, and to that extent bring nearer the hour of victory. § of ; 
The moral effect of the understanding is greater stl J cor 
Outward demonstrations of Allied unity were nevt § has 
needed to rebut the transparently gauche attemptsd § tha 
the German propagandists to destroy the confidenced J me 
the two peoples in one another ; but to the world 2 § pe 
general, and to the smaller States of Europe in particula, J ad 
the spectacle of two States, with populations of forty } 
millions each, resolving to act in essentials as a singk for 
State of eighty millions should have a notably reassu- § cr; 
ing and stabilising effect. That effect it has indeed 9 th 
already had, as comments from neutral Europeal§ m 
countries and the United States of America alike attest of 
Something most eminently worth constructing 1s being st 
constructed in the midst of the menace of devastation J de 
But in what is being done there is no finality. Te § th 
official announcement of united action in certain specifi it 
spheres definitely foreshadowed the extension ¢f 
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such co-operation to other fields. That, no doubt, can 
happen, and will. Equally must we look to, and insist 
ntinuance in other and happier times, and the 


co 
Ction ig teen in it of other States than the two original 
ring ayy partners. Various vague and ambitious schemes of 
Cd, ay Ruropean federation are in the air. Whatever may come 
H Muy: of them, they could have no better foundation than 
Counc Franco-British unity of purpose and practice. Friend- 


ship between nations can no more be artificially 
fomented than between individuals, but the unclouded 


HE reasons which Sir John Simon gave for dropping 
the Criminal Justice Bill were such that he could 
scarcely be pressed to alter the decision. Yet his sug- 
gestion that the measure could not be brought into 
operation till after the war was the more disconcerting 
since it seemed to imply that all large measures of social 
reform may have to be deferred till the struggle with 
Germany is over. In regard to this particular Bill it is 
easy to understand that the officials could not find the 
time for redrafting it for the Report stage with a view 
to rushing it through this year. And since the measure 
requires the provision of new administrative machinery 
all over the country for dealing with young criminals 
the Government can hardly be reproached for shrinking 
from the task at a moment when the services are most 
heavily burdened. None the less, it is during this period 
of upheaval and unsettlement, when the educational 
system is overstrained and children and youths are 
thrown dangerously on their own resources, that the 
preventive measures contemplated by the Bill would have 
proved peculiarly valuable. 

The postponement of such reforms, it will be pointed 
out, is one of the penalties we have to pay for war. That 
statement must in part be accepted. It is difficult to 
imagine that the Cabinet could find time just now to 
discuss a major measure of normal peace-time reform, 
or that departmental work could be devoted to its pre- 
paration, or that Parliament could patiently discuss it. 
If the war should be a short one the country might 
hope soon to make up the arrears. On the other hand, 
if it should prove a long one the position would be 
serious. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that in this 
period of the world’s history it is increasingly difficult 
to stand still. Science and the provision of the 
apparatus of life have moved quickly ; the organisation 
of all the services for living has become more and more 
complicated ; and the expectation of higher standards 
has been so sharpened in all classes in the community 
that to stop going forward, to cease making social adjust- 
ments to new conditions, presents dangers as never 
before. To check progress is to jeopardise all the 
advances that have been made. 

Nor is that all. The present war is primarily a war 
for the preservation of democracy and all that demo- 
ctacy implies ; and it is becoming increasingly realised 
that democracy is much more than a form of govern- 
ment ; it stands for, and justifies itself by, the provision 
of a good life for all its citizens. It would indeed be a 
Strange contradiction of our ideals if in a war for 
democracy we should be forced to abandon the very 
things which democracy demands. If that should happen 
it would be a major battle won by the enemy. This is 
not to say that the war will not, and ought not, to involve 
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cordiality that marks the relations between Britain and 
France today is a wholly natural, and therefore a wholly 
healthy, growth. We are at one in essentials-— Liberte, 
Egalité, Fraternité, as accurately represents our ideal 
as France’s—and sufficiently different in incidentals to 
enable each to complement and learn from the other. 
Last week’s agreement will be a notable landmark in 
the relationships of the two nations if it is looked on 
not as an end but a beginning, particularly in the direc- 
tion of complete free trade between them. 





SOCIAL REFORM IN WAR-TIME 


sacrifice, and the temporary putting away of many of 
the blessings of peace. But it will be the greatest of all 
triumphs if in the process of fighting and winning the war 
the country can keep its grasp firmly on the conditions 
of social welfare in such a way that it will be in a strong 
position for going forward afterwards. 

Some of the sacrifices, real sacrifices, are already 
apparent. The abandonment of the Criminal Justice 
Bill at the time when its passing was so important is one 
of them. The stoppage of municipal housing schemes 
before the overcrowding programme had been carried 
through is regrettable both in the interests of over- 
crowded tenants, and of the many men in the building 
trade who are now unemployed. The further post- 
ponement of the extension of the school-leaving age— 
clearly unavoidable—coincides with additional unem- 
ployment among girls. These must be put down as war 
losses. Nor can we hope that Parliament will be able 
to keep pace with an extensive programme of reforms 
such as the country would have demanded in peace. 
The crying need for large-scale measures dealing with 
town-planning, the planning of industry, education, agri- 
culture, unemployment, food distribution, and the 
nutrition of the working classes—such needs as these 
cannot be satisfied in war-time ; to some extent arrears 
of legislation must be left to accumulate. On the other 
hand, it is worth remembering that in the last war Parlia- 
ment passed a far-reaching Education Act, which raised 
the compulsory school age from 12 to 14, and gave 
power to extend it to 15, abolished part-time attendance, 
made compulsory provision for attendance at continuation 
schools, extended medical inspection, and gave powers 
to establish nursery schools. This was legislation on 
the grand scale. The same Parliament passed a Suffrage 
Act which gave women the vote. It extended the 
principle of Unemployment Insurance to cover a large 
number of trades. It proved possible in the years 
1916-18 to lay the bases of some of the most important 
social reforms of this century. 

Perhaps at this stage of the war the most hopeful line 
of advance is to turn to account the experience which 
war-conditions thrust upon us. The last war taught the 
value of welfare work in industry, and of giving scientific 
attention to the effects of long hours, fatigue and lack 
of leisure on factory output. Industrialists are not likely 
to make the mistake they so frequently made then 
of over-pressing their workers with results unfavour- 
able to. production. But it is possible even today 
that the néed of speeding up the output of munitions 
may lead to excessive overtime. It is important to 


make full use of the Industrial Health Research Board, 
and to encourage welfare work in every factory in the 
country. 
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Again, in the process of putting pressure upon the 
farmers to cultivate the land intensively, and produce 
more food, it would be lamentable indeed if we failed 
to make use of the experience gained for the permanent 
benefit of British agriculture. In the sphere of oversea 
food supplies, the Government starts with the experience 
of the last war, and is using its immense bargaining- 
power in making bulk purchases of food to thwart the 
foreign speculator, and get advantageous price terms. 
Whilst engaged on the task the Government ought to 
give some part of its attention to the possibility of turn- 
ing this power to account when the war is over, so that 
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the country may remain advantageously placed § 
scientific buying in foreign markets. And it is obvion 
that this question is related to the problem of the bene 
distribution of the food that the Government Controls 
and that in turn is related to the permanent Problem of 
malnutrition. What can and ought to be done in we. 
time is so to make use of our exceptional experience thar 
it can be turned to account when the war is over for 
the improvement of social and economic conditions, If 
we can do that democracy in ihe true sense of the 
term will be operative, and be more ready when the war 
is over to justify its claims. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE are few things more difficult today than to reach 

any assured conclusion about the state of Germany. 
What appear to be best authorities, whether Germans outside 
Germany or neutrals who have just left the country—I have 
been hearing most interesting accounts from one of each this 
week—tend not only to differ from one another but to tell 
stories not wholly consistent in themselves. One difficulty is 
that conditions vary in different parts of the Reich; estimates 
from Berlin, from Bavaria and from Wurtemberg would be 
quite divergent. So would reports based on contact wita 
the upper, and reports based on contact with the lower, 
classes. What seems as certain as anything can be is that 
internal stresses will not be a factor to reckon with till some 
six months hence at the earliest. Tempting as it is to make 
the most of signs of discontent, there is no ground for think- 
ing that they amount to enough to alarm the Nazi chiefs. 
The people as a whole hate the War and hope for peace, but 
there is no evidence that they fear defeat. In military circles 
there is complete confidence of the success of the offensive 
planned for the spring—though it is confidence based in 
part at any rate on various assumptions for which there is 
no visible warrant. There seems no doubt that an attack on 
Holland was definitely intended, and that might have un- 
loosed a general conflict on the Western Front, but if it 
is now abandoned (which it may not be) it need not mean 
at all that Herr Hitler is left furiously bewildered as to his 
next step. He need take no major step at all till the spring. 


. * * * 


There is something cynically attractive about the story, 
sent by The Times correspondent at Belgrade, of the 
Czecho-Slovak margarine factories which are compelled to 
pack their produce in paper sent from Russia and marked 
U.S.S.R., the idea being, I suppose, to impress the con- 
sumers in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany with the extent 
of the economic help Russia is giving to their country. It 
seems a pity not to go a little further and call it butter. But 
perhaps they do. 


* * * * 


The verdict given in the Court of Appeal on Monday in 
the libel action Newstead v. The Daily Express well illus- 
trates (failing a reversal of the judgement by the House of 
Lords) the pitfalls which the law of libel prepares for per- 
fectly honest and well-intentioned journalists. The facts 
are simple. The Express had published a photograph of 
two women who figured in a bigamy case, with a paragraph 
beneath them which began “ Harold Newstead, 30 year old 
Camberwell man, who was jailed for nine months, liked 
having two wives at once.” That was all perfectly true. 
Harold Newstead (barman, of Crofton Road, Camber- 
well) did display those proclivities, and was incarcerated 
for that period. But another Harold Newstead (hairdresser, 
also about 30 years old, also of Camberwell) deposed that 
many of his friends thought the paragraph applied to him 
and he claimed damages in consequence. The appeal was 





actually confined to the question of a re-trial, but the 
important point that all three Lords Justices in their judge. 
ments agreed that the fact that defamatory words were try 
of A (in this case Mr. Newstead, the barman) did not jn 
law make it impossible for them to be defamatory of B (ip 
this case Mr. Newstead, the hairdresser). What this 
amounts to is that if a paper makes about Mr. Jones a tre 
statement which if untrue would be damaging, it mug 
attach to the name of Mr. Jones such an elaboration of 
description that there could be no possibility of mustaking 
him for any other of the myriad Mr. Joneses whose names 
swell the directories of these islands. It is hard, it jis 
unreasonable, but it appears to be the law. 
* * * * 

The war, which has been responsible for the death of 
many journals, is to see the birth of one to which I look 
forward with rather lively interest. It is a village product, 
its title The Abinger Chronicle, and the contributors to its 
first issue include names on which any paper in the land 
might plume itself, among them those of Sir Max Beerbohm, 
E. M. Forster and Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams—all local 
talent. Since Abinger also numbers amongst its residents 
Lord Lugard, Lord Farrer, Mr. Roland Vaughan Williams, 
K.C., and Mr. Bechofer Roberts, well known both as bio 
grapher and writer of detective stories, there is plenty of 
scope for the new paper yet. The originator of the project, 
Mrs. Cecil Sprigge, as wife of the City Editor of the Mar- 
chester Guardian and daughter of the former Times corte- 
spondent at Berlin, George Saunders, is no amateur. Other 
villages please emulate. 

o * 7 * 


We have been all too well familiarised with the name 
Simon Bolivar in the last few days. The great liberator’s 
surname is invariably pronounced by the B.B.C. announcers 
with the accent on the first syllable. I had always thought 
it should be on the second (as with the frequently mispro- 
nounced Potémac), but the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
gives Bolivar for the Colombian province of that name, 
makes the man the province was called after simply Bolivar. 
I stand for Boleevar, all the same. 


* * * * 


Even though it is denied by Dr. Goebbels, the statement 
that Field-Marshal Goering’s Swedish wife has just borne 
him a second child at Lausanne recalls the fact that Field- 
Marshal Goering’s Swedish brother-in-law is well known 4s 
an ardent anti-Nazi. 

* 7 * a 


More Brutal Menace 
“ Finnish Military Chiefs Provoking War.” 
“Troops Moved Up to Frontier: All Calm 
on Soviet Side.” 
—The Daily Worker. 
JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE BELGIAN INITIATIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE events of the last week call the attention back to 

Holland, and it is impossible to gather what is 
Germany’s intention with regard to it. Obviously if 
Germany could make use of Dutch territory without the 
rouble of conquering it she would be well pleased. But the 
formal warnings to Holland and Belgium not to fire on 
German aeroplanes crossing their territory can hardly be 
expected 0 produce immediate effects; mor can the 
reproaches about non-obsezvance of neutrality with regard 
to England. The rdle of such manoeuvring is to attempt to 
write off the sympathy which many other countries feel with 
two small nations faced by a threat to their independence. 
Germany has no respect for international morality, as is 
shown by her inhuman and illegal resort to the use of un- 
gotified mines. The moral factor simply does not enter into 
her calculations. But it is now known that Italy and Spain 
had privately informed the German Government of their 
interest in the independence of the Low Countries, and it 
js said that the United States took similar action. It is 
impossible that Germany has failed to note the detached 
attitude of Italy and Spain ; but she can hardly wish that 
their detachment should be increased, and she may not desire 
to challenge the United States, at this moment. 

Indeed the whole of this episode seems to suggest that, for 
the present, Germany’s desire is to limit her commitments. 
This becomes the clearer frorn the consideration of another 
factor. It now seems certain that the day had actually been 
fixed for the invasion of Holland. On the eve, it has been 
stated on what seems reliable evidence, Belgium decided 
not to submit to having her main line of defence turned by 
an advance south of the Rhine and across Dutch Brabant, 
and this fact became known in Berlin almost at once. 
Obviously, if that were the case, there could be no alterna- 
tive to calling the invasion off. As I pointed out last week, it 
is precisely in this southern area that Germany hoped to 
secure a suitable taking-off ground for her offensive against 
England. Much of the Dutch territory to the north would 
be under water, difficult to seize, more difficult to hold. 
Flushing and the Scheldt estuary, with encouraging glimpses 
of that “ pistol aimed at the Heart of England,” Antwerp, 
were the prizes Germany most hoped to gather, and had the 
best reasons to anticipate. If she were to be restricted to the 
un-inundated area, Holland would lose most of its value. 
Worse still, an attack confined to the country north of the 
Rhine would hamper the German deployment and, at the 
same time, allow the Dutch to make better use of their small 
army. The invasion would be thrown out of gear by the same 
stroke which robbed it of most of its value even if successful. 

The German plan was to seize air and sea bases, with a 
buffer State holding off the Allies. The Belgian threat 
removed the buffer State idea, and threatened positive 
measures against Germany. Clearly the plan had to be, at 
least, postponed. Evidently there was neither desire nor 
intention to attack a million fresh troops, even if their quality 
was not equal, and, then, find the Allies prepared to give 
battle when the challenge had been accepted. The season 
is discouraging. The odds would be bad The issue would 
be, at least, problematical. It is not problems but solutions 
that Germany wants. 

This analysis of the situation should not have the effect 
of depreciating the strength of the enemy. It is not strength 
but weakness that plunges gaily into the unknown. The 
German method is to examine and weigh every constituent 
of a problem and then plan down to the last detail of the 


foreseen. The vigour, looseness and dispersion of an offen- 


Sive once launched do not conflict with this generalisation. 
In 


the German tradition everything is forgiven but lack of 











initiative and decisive action. At more than one moment in 
the Polish campaign German units were plunging all over 
the country like bees released from a bag. But the plan of 
the campaign had been most carefully thought out, and all 
that skilful foresight could do had been done before the 
attack was launched. It may have been a little over-sanguine 
to imagine that Belgium would stand idly by and allow its 
defensive plan to be thrown into complete disarray without 
striking a blow. But to call off the plan when it was realised 
that the problem was entirely different ; this was charac- 
teristic of the Germany that is formidable. 

If we attempt to weigh the difference that Belgian inter- 
vention would make, we have to take account of two main 
factors. Germany, faced with the necessity of attacking both 
Holland and Belgium, would probably direct the maximum 
force of her assault against the very sector the threat to 
which involves Belgian intervention. Against the fortified 
line of the Meuse in Belgium there would be merely a 
holding action. Belgium, however, would not be in a 
position to assume this, and whatever force she sent to the 
assistance of Holland would be sent at great risk. It re- 
quired four years’ warfare to effect full unity of command on 
the Western Front. Could we expect a similar decision on 
the part of Holland and Belgium at the mere threat of war? 
If we cannot the situation of the two countries is subject to a 
weakness that might prove fatal very quickly. Holland and 
Belgium must in the last resort react to their divergent 
interests, the Dutch army retreating towards the north-west, 
the Belgian towards the south-west. In March, 1918, a 
similar rift appeared between the British and French before 
Amiens. At a certain point, under a certain stress, the 
British Army would have been compelled to retire to the 
north-west, towards the Channel ports, while the French 
would have withdrawn towards Paris, to the south-west. 

It is not necessary to think that a German offensive would 
break down the Dutch defence by an attaque brusquée. But 
having a great irregular frontier with but a small part of it 
covered by natural defences, Holland could not hold up a 
German attack for long, and, even with the help of her 
modern defensive works, Belgium could not give her much 
assistance. An attack on Belgium alone would be a very 
different thing. A combined defensive scheme prepared in 
time of peace would have a better prospect. In the present 
circumstances, when the crisis came in the German attack, as 
well it might very soon, neither the Dutch nor the Belgian 
commander-in-chief dare do other than consult his own 
national interest. This would mean divergent lines of retreat 
and the beginning of the end for Holland. 

The second factor upon which the value of Belgian inter- 
vention depends is the question of the Allies going to the 
assistance of Belgium. The position is not quite the same as 
it was in 1914. Then we were committed beforehand to 
the defence of Belgian neutrality. Nevertheless it is pretty 
certain that were Belgium involved the Allies would go to 
her assistance at once, and the result would presumably be 
the restoration of open warfare. In that case probably the 
first and decisive battle would be fought in defence of the 
Belgian coast. From the facts of the case the initiative must 
remain in the hands of the Germans ; and it is unreasonable 
to repine or regret the disadvantage we suffer from a com- 
pletely different scheme of human values. To the Germans, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and all the other small 
countries are mere pawns to be taken from the board as 
coldly and ruthlessly as if war were only a game of chess. 
We, on the other hand, can only regard it as a calamity when 
any small independent State is involved in the war. With 
such an outlook the Allies must frequently appear to lack 
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decision and order. But when Germany looks undecided it 
is either due to cunning or to the faltering of the machine. 

As a result of the Belgian action it now seems certain that 
the German staff must cither abandon the Dutch plan alto- 
gether or face the hazards of attacking the Allies where the 
war began in 1914. Apparently that was no part of her plan 
for the winter season. But is she likely to leave the Low 
Countries as they are—a bulwark to Essen and the Ruhr 
industrial area, but also a break on her air offensive? Will 


WIMSEY 


3. Harriet, Lady Peter Wimsey, to Lord Peter Wimsey, 
somewhere abroad. (Extract.) 


TALLBOYS, PAGGLEHAM, 


17th November, 1939. Nr. GREAT PAGFoRD, HERTS. 


. . . I've been trying to write an article about war-aims 
and peace-aims, though I’m not at all sure that all this defini- 
tion doesn’t end by darkening counsel, on the principle of 
“ Mummy, I think I might understand if only you wouldn’t 
explain.” We all know pretty well that something we value 
is threatened, but when we try to say what, we're left with a 
bunch of big words like justice, freedom, honour, truth and 
so on, that embarrass us, because they’ve been misused so 
often they sound like platform claptrap. And then there’s 
“Peace.” Peter, I'm terrified by this reiterated demand for 
“enduring peace and lasting settlement "—it’s far too like 
the “ war to end war.” Do we really still persuade ourselves 
that there’s some final disposition of things—territory, 
economic adjustment, political machinery—that will stabilise 
all human relationships by a stroke of the pen? That the 
story can end in the old-fashioned way with wedding-bells— 
“so they married and lived happy ever after”? If so, we 
need an Ibsen to deal with public life. 

If one looks back at the last twenty years, one sees at how 
many points we might have prevented this war, if it hadn’t 
been for our inflexible will to peace. We said “ Never 
again "—as though “ never” wasn’t the rashest word in the 
language. “ River, of thy water will I never drink! We will 
never go to war again, we will revise all treaties in conference; 
we will never revise anything for fear of starting a war ; we 
will never interfere in other people’s wars, we will always 
keep the peace.” We wooed peace as a valetudinarian woos 
health, by brooding over it till we became really ill. No 
wonder we couldn’t stand by the Covenant of the League, 
which set out to enforce peace by making every local in- 
justice an occasion for total war. That idea was either too 
brutal or too heroic, I’m not sure which. A mistake, anyway. 
What I want to say is that there’s no hope of getting peace 
till we stop talking about it. But I don’t suppose that view 
will be very popular! 

Oh, well! Meanwhile, Paggleham continues to adapt 
itself to war conditions. On Wednesday we had a fire- 
practice, with Mr. Puffett in charge. (His all-round experi- 
ence in the building and chimney-sweeping way is held to 
qualify him to take the lead in emergencies of this sort.) I 
said they might hold their demonstration here, on the strict 
understanding that little Paul should take no personal part 
in the proceedings and that the pouring of water inside the 
house should be a purely symbolic act. We arranged a very 
fine performance—an incendiary bomb was to be deemed to 
have come through your bedroom ceiling, with accompani- 
ment of high explosive in the scullery, the maids playing 
and the children and I as victims of the 
fire. We thought it better not to sound the local siren and 
whistles for fear of misunderstanding, but Mr. Goodacre 
kindly gave the signal for the attack by having the church 
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she depend on the damage she can inflict by mines? At 
present she is buliving Holland and Belgium ;: but Countries 
which are prepared to fight are scarcely likely to yield to 
threats. Perhaps Germany will depend upon her mies and 
submarines and attack elsewhere. There continue to be 
movements about Basle; but, now, the Belfort gap has 
been fortified and the Jura are under snow. The Next 
few weeks must show where Germany will gather her needej 
victories, 


PAPERS—Il 


By DOROTHY L. 


SAYERS 


bells rung. Everything went off beautifully. Miss Twitter. 
ton was with us, having come over from Pagford for choir. 
practice (even in war-time, Wednesday is always choir-prac- 
tice), and rendered first-aid superbly. I lent her your old 
tin hat (“for protection from shrapnel and falling brick. 
work ”’), and her pleasure was indescribable. 

We evacuated Polly and Bredon from the bedroom window 
and the other two from the attic in a sheet, and had just got 
to the piéce de résistance—my own rescue from the roof with 
a dummy baby under one arm and the family plate under 
the other—when Mr. Goodacre’s kitchen-maid arrived pant- 
ing to say that the Vicarage chimney was afire and would 
Mr. Puffett please come quick. Our gallant _fire-captain 
immediately snatched away the ladder, leaving me marooned 
on the roof, and pelted up the lane, still in his gas-mask, and 
followed by the A.R.P. Warden crying that it would be 
black-out time in half an hour, and if Hitler was to catch 
sight of that there chimney ablaze there wouldn't half be 
trouble with the police. So I retired gracefully through the 
skylight, and we transferred the venue to the Vicarage, 
getting the fire extinguished in nineteen and a half minutes 
by the warden’s watch—after which, the fire-fighters ad- 
journed to the ‘ Crown’ for beer, and I had the Goodacres to 
dinner, their kitchen being—like Holland—not actually 
flooded, but pretty well awash. .. . 


* 7 * * 





4. Extract from a sermon preached on November 12th, 1939 
(Armistice Sunday), by the Rev. Theodore Venables, 
Rector of Fenchurch St. Paul, Lincs, and printed in that 
week’s issue of “ The Fenland Weekly Comet.” 


. . » It is well, I think, that we should have chosen to 
commemorate this day, rather than that on which the Peace 
Treaty was signed ; for the Armistice was at least what it 
claimed to be, but the Peace turned out to be no true peace. 
Indeed, several writers yesterday pointed out, very truly, that 
the whole interval between this war and the last had been 
indeed a period of armistice—not peace at all, but only an 
armed truce with evil. 

We are, perhaps, too much inclined to imagine that peace 
is a thing that can be made once for all, and then left to look 
after itself. Something occurs to disturb us, and we make 
great efforts to be rid of it, and suppose that we have done 
with it for ever. This is true, whether the thing that dis- 
turbs us is good or bad. You know very well—there is no 
need for me to tell people like you who work on the land— 
that if you clear the weeds from a patch of ground you have 
not finished. The seeds are still there, and will spring up 
again, unless you are very vigilant to keep on rooting them 
up, and careful to plant good crops in their place. Just 90, 
it is not enough to overthrow a wicked tyranny ; we have 10 
see to it that the seeds of strife and injustice are prevented 
from sprouting anew in the world, and that in their place we 
industriously sow the good seed that brings forth the fruits of 
the spirit. But it is comforting to remember that good 
things also cannot be wholly destroyed by a single act of 
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violence. When King Herod slaughtered the Innocents, he 
did it in the name of peace and quietness—an evil peace and 
a false quietness—to put an end to the Jewish hope of a 
deliverer. And once again, when Pilate had Christ executed 
as a disturber of the Roman peace, he, too, thought he had 
settled that troublesome matter for ever ; but he was mis- 
taken. 

In this world there is a continual activity, a perpetual 
struggle between good and evil, and the victory of the 
moment is always for the side that is the more active. Of 
late years, the evil has been more active and alert in us than 
the good—that is why we find ourselves again plunged into 
war. Even evil, you see, cannot prosper unless it practises 
at least one virtue—the virtue of diligence. Good, well- 
meaning, peaceable people often fail by slipping into the sin 
of sloth , that is what our Lord meant when He said that the 
children of this world were wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. He commended them for it and told 
us to imitate them. Because if Christian men and women 
would put as much work and intelligence into being generous 
and just as others do into being ambitious and covetous and 
aggressive, the world would be a very much better place, and 
there would not be nearly so many occasions of warfare. 

We often quote the Sermon on the Mount, as though that 
were the only pronouncement Christ ever made about peace, 
but He said a good deal more than that—some of it very 
strange, and looking very contradictory. “ Think not that i 
came to bring peace unto the world ; I came not to bring 
And when He saw that the time for 


peace, but a sword.” 
he that hath no sword, 


peace had gone by, He said, “ now, 


LL along the line France is stronger today than twenty- 

five years ago. During the last war the enemy advanced 
over the whole Lorraine field, shutting off virtually all of 
France’s iron ore. At the same time, Germany’s offensive 
through Liége, Charleroi, Mons and Valenciennes cut of 
the best part of France’s coal-supply. Between 1913 and 
1918 the French output of coal declined from 41 to 26 
million metric tons, iron ore from 22 to a mere 2 million 
tons, pig iron from § to a bare million tons and raw steel 
from § to 2 millions. This time France has carried the 
war into German territory instead of having to submit to 
the ruin and demoralisation consequent upon invasion. 
Today France possesses a stock of gold double that of 1914, 
an industry intact, not as it was then behind the enemy lines, 
and an Empire whose economic potential has vastly in- 
creased in the last quarter of a century. 
So far as foodstuffs are concerned France is undoubtedly 
much nearer to self-sufficiency than any other great indus- 
trial nation on the Continent. Domestic production of grains, 
Sugar, butter and milk is more or less adequate to cover 
home requirements. Of 19.1 million metric tons of solid 
food consumed by Frenchmen last year, only 1.7 million 
tons were imported from both the French Empire (largely 
North African possessions) and foreign countries ; the share 
of the latter amounted to a paltry 527,000 tons. The two 
items imported in sizable quantities in 1938 were maize 
(712,000 tons) and rice (§49,000 tons, mostly from French 
Indo-China). Of 65 million hectolitres of wines French- 
men drink 16.5 millions come from Algeria and practically 
none from foreign sources. The life-line to French North 


Africa remains, however, as important for the transport 
of foodstuffs—cereals, fruits, vegetables, wines and cattle 
products—and phosphatic fertilisers, as for the transport of 
Furthermore, France has accumulated large emer- 
gency reserves of wheat, sugar, frozen and chilled meat and 
These reserve stocks in conjunction with domestic 
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let him sell his garment and buy one.” He reminded Peter 
that “ they that take the sword shall perish by the sword ”— 
but that was all He said would happen, and He said also, 
“ Fear not them that kill the body.” The sin that was worse 
than violence, that incurred a heavier penalty than death, 
was a cold and sneering spirit; “He that saith unto his 
brother, thou fool, is in danger of heil-fire.” Yet He is 
called the Prince of Peace—* Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you. Not as the world giveth give I unto 
you.” He thought of peace, you see, as something that 
happens inside the mind—something extra bestowed as a gift 
when we are going about our work in a spirit of active faith. 

On this Armistice Sunday, don’t let us think of peace as 
something that concerns governments, statesmen, other 
people ; let us consider what we can do, each one of us, 
here and now, to make the world better, in the hope and 
faith that peace may be given to us as a result. 


1939 
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5. Letter from Miss Agnes Twitterton, of Great Pagford, 
Herts, to a Friend at Worthing. (Extract.) 
Sunday evening, 19th November, 1939. 

So I rushed over to the Vicarage, and there was 
Mr. Goodacre taking dead leaves out of the bird-bath. “ Oh, 
Vicar,” I said, “ what has happened? [ve played the volun- 
tary twelve times, and it’s a quarter past eleven, and there’s 
not a soul in church.” So he said, “ My dear Miss Twitter- 
ton, didn’t you put your clock back? ”"—So that just shows 
you how war upsets everybody, for if there is one thing I 
never forget 


THE STRENGTH OF FRANCE 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 


production ensure that French food supplies are ample to 
cover all contingencies. 

The supply of iron ore and scrap is more secure in France 
than in any other of the countries of Western Europe. While 
in terms of tonnage Germany has to import two-thirds of 
her iron-ore requirements and Great Britain almost one- 
third, France can get along with imports of rich hematite 
and magnetite ores totalling only some two per cent. of her 
consumption. Her output of iron ore averaged 34.6 million 
tons during the last three years, and nearly half of her pro- 
duction is exported, chiefly to Belgium and Luxemburg and 
Germany. In 1913 the Metz-Thionville area of Lorraine 
alone supplied 21 out of 28.5 million tons of iron ore needed 
by Germany. Today, the Alsace-Lorraine field lies safely 
behind the Maginot Line, and Luxemburg is the only 
region that could easily be overrun by the Reich. And, 
unlike Germany and Great Britain, which must import large 
quantities of scrap, France has actually an exportable surplus 
of this material. She ranks fifth in point of steel produc- 
tion. During the first half of the current year France pro- 
duced 3,965,000 tons of raw steel, and the total capacity 
of her steel plants at 10 million tons is more than ample 
to satisfy home requirements. On the other hand, the 
domestic coalfields do not suffice, quantitatively or as 
regards quality, to meet French needs. While her output 
of coal amounted to 46.5 million tons last year, her annual 
imports average some 20 million tons. Before the outbreak 
of war her surplus iron ores were exported in return for 
industrial from Belgium and Germany.  Arrange- 
ments are now well under way to supply British coal of 
the required quality to our Ally across the Channel. 


coke 


France is in very much the same position as Great Britain 
in the matter of oil supplies. In 1938 domestic output of 
crude petroleum amounted to 72,000 tons and retained 
imports §6 million barrels, or 8 million tons. Of the 
imports §§ per cent. came from the countries of the New 








World and the balance from the Middle East, the East 
Indies and European countries. Iraq supplied 3,350,000 
tons, and the United States 2,980,000. In an emergency the 
proportions coming from across the Atlantic and via the 
Mediterranean could be altered without difficulty, since 
France has adequate installations along the Atlantic and 
Channel ports to receive increased supplies. The successive 
post-war French Governments have increased the capacity 
of the tanker fleet, created stocks at home, erected a large 
national refinery and fostered, within limits imposed by 
financial considerations, the production of synthetic motor 
fuels. At the present time France owns 50 tankers, with 
an aggregate capacity of 318,000 gross tons, stocks at home 
amount approximately to 3 million tons, and the capacity of 
the refineries exceeds 7 million tons. The domestic pro- 
duction of oil from lignite hydrogenation is of the best 
aviation quality and is reserved for the use of the French 
Air Force. As long as the Allied Navies have command 
over the sea-routes the French, no less than the British, oil 
supplies are assured. The French chemical industry has 
grown in stature and strength in the last 25 years. It is 
now virtually independent of sea-borne Chilean nitrates for 
manufacturing nitric acid, explosives and fertilisers. To- 
day France possesses a thriving synthetic dyestuffs industry 
and produces a wide range of pharmaceutical and photo- 
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graphic preparations. She is the second largest producer is 
the world of potash, a commodity employed in the many. 
facture of fertilisers and explosives and esteemed fo, its 
medicinal value. 

In addition to foodstuffs her colonies provide France with 
93 per cent. of natural phosphates, 70 per cent. of pure 
oils, 54 per cent. of tobacco and large amounts of oilnys 
and seeds ; she is mainly dependent on outside sources fo, 
rubber, sulphur, tea and coffee, and also for copper, tip, 
manganese, jute, cotton, wool, wood pulp, maize, olive gj 
and linen. France gets her copper from Belgium and th. 
United States ; lead from Spain, Belgium and Mexico ; zix. 
from Belgium and Norway ; tin from Holland and Sulphur 
from America. On the other hand, France is producer of 
certain commodities, either not available in the British 
Empire at all or inaccessible to British markets, such 95 
bauxite, Alsatian potash, North African rock phosphate, 
Moroccan molybdenum and Algerian antimony. Thus the 
two nations can give each other valuable support in the 
economic field. 

With her war chest full, territory intact and industries 
mobilised, France, economically the best balanced of aj 
the industrial countries of Europe, alongside of Britain cay 
face a major war of long duration confident of ultimate 


success. 


SHOULD THE MIDDLE CLASS SURVIVE? 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


ODAY many persons who belong to the so-called middle 

classes are looking back a little wistfully at the past and 
facing the future with resignation. The tender consciences 
and levelling economics of war-time dispose them to re- 
member that all men should be brothers, and that economic 
equality, whether they like it or not, will soon be thrust on 
them. The sight of a baronet doubling round a parade 
ground with militia-men or a peeress driving an ambulance 
reminds one that there is no divine ordinance that a baronet 
should have larger rations or a peeress a smarter uniform. 
When attention is called to the index figure of the cost of 
living, and one is told that the figures are based on a working- 
class standard of living, and by no means on a middle-class 
standard, discontent is smothered by the question: Are not 
the middle-classes lucky to have this higher standard and to 
be in a position to pay proportionately more for their 
“luxuries”? Again, if a dock-labourer joining the army is 
satisfied that his wife and children are receiving an adequate 
separation allowance, is a barrister or doctor, in like case, 
justified in his grievance that his wife and children have no 
more? 

Circumstances and sentiment alike have conspired to in- 
crease the tendency towards economic levelling. Circum- 
stances—because the war has automatically robbed many 
people of their financial superiority, among them barristers, 
architects, Harley-street specialists, research-workers, well- 
known artists and actors. Sentiment has contributed its part, 
the prevailing feeling being that since some are called on to 
sacrifice their lives all should sacrifice their advantages. Both 
employers and trade unionists note this mood of the moment 
with satisfaction, since for the former it means less to pay 
and for the latter more to share. Nor has the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, supported by a House of Commons in its 
most sacrificial mood, failed to make the most of this spirit 
of equality and fraternity. He has, rightly or wrongly, heaped 
such taxes on the middle-classes as to leave them dubious of 
the right to be so-called. How are they to send their sons 
to public schools? And anyway, should sons be sent to 
public schools in war-time? And even if they should, will 
there be any public schools left to send them to? May it 
not be both necessary and just that there should cease to be 
an even modestly privileged class—that wives and mothers 





should discard their domestic servants and do the household 
work themselves, that children should go to Council schools, 
that only Penguin books should be bought, and that the 
pleasures of travel, entertainment and the theatre should be 
curtailed if not abandoned? Is not the war making the 
middle-classes out of date? 

After all, this is what happened long ago in Germany. 
Post-war inflation, by destroying their savings and diminish- 
ing the purchasing power of their incomes, came near t 
abolishing the German middle-classes, and especially the 
intellectual middle-classes; and to many of those who 
remained Nazism administered the coup de grace. 

But not much satisfaction is to be derived from the 
example of Germany. Is not this, in fact, exactly what is 
wrong with that country, that the class which once sustained 
her intellectual life, which was informed, cultivated, humane, 
has been depressed, deprived of its influence, and rendered 
incapable of making its voice heard? Is not this pari of the 
disaster of Germany, that her more naturally gifted, spirited 
and ambitious youth have no promising occupation open 10 
them in the activities of a cultivated middle-class, and there- 
fore fall an easy prey to Nazi propaganda, with the result 
that the best become the worst? Germany has been moving 
towards barbarism because she has no intelligent middle- 
classes to keep her civilised. 

That is something which our own Chancellor of th 
Exchequer might remember when he is tempted with 4 
splendid gesture to tax them out of existence ; and altruists, 
when they call for the vicarious sacrifice of exposing 
middle-class wives and children to the privations which the 
wives and children of still poorer classes have always suffered. 
There was no middle-class in the dark ages, nor, properly 
speaking, in mediaeval England. It was only with the ris 
of the middle-classes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that the Revival of Learning became possible, that seculat 
education spread, that science and philosophy quickly ad 
vanced, that tyranny was seriously challenged, and that 
Shakespeare wrote and was admired. Western democracy 
was the invention of the middle-classes, and it was through 
their sentiment and humanism in the nineteenth century that 
the pressure of the employed on the employing class was 
followed by reforms without revolution. 
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It seems, then, that there need be no shame in claiming 
that extra modicum of comfort which at present is denied to 
the manual workers, — It is bad that society should be so 
organised that a majority of the people are without it, but it 
would be worse still if none had it. Without some leisure, 
without easy access to the sources of learning and art, without 
opportunities of travel and social intercourse, without reason- 
able freedom from anxiety, there can be no atmosphere in 
which ideas about life flourish, or in which the amenities can 
be created. If there was no class which to this modest 
extent was privileged, there would be no science, no culture, 
no force trained to promote a healthier environment or a 
better social organisation. Civilisation itself depends on the 
existence of such a class, into which even the leaders and 
spokesmen of the manual workers have generally forced 
themselves before they made their influence fully felt. 

This is not to say that its members are justified in smug 
complaisance about the enjoyment of advantages denied to 


others. Their attitude is reasonable not on the grounds of 
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their own superiority, but on the grounds that the advantages 
they enjoy are the least that are compatible with human 
self-respect, and that it is not really tolerable that any human 
beings should have less. They will cling tenaciously to them 
because it is essential that at least some human beings should 
have the indispensables of reasonable development, and 
because they are unwilling to be dragged down to a lower 
level from which others have not yet been, but ought to be, 
raised. They simply resist economic conditions which spell 
deterioration. If the State, acting through the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or any other economic instrument, seriously 
reduces the strength of this class it is cutting at the roots of 
progress, fineness, resilience—it is assisting the forces of 
decay and degeneracy. If this country is to avoid the fate 
of Germany and the conditions. which have always afflicted 
Russia it must watch the interests of its middle-classes and 
refrain from legislation which would destroy them. Surely 
a sound democracy will seek equality not through levelling 
downwards, but upwards, 
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ANGLO-FRENCH FEDERATION ? 


By LIONEL ROBBINS 


HE rapidity with which in recent weeks the idea of 

federalism has been accepted as a desirable principle 
of the future peace settlement must necessarily be very 
gratifying to those of us who have long urged federation as 
the only ultimate solution of the international chaos. But 
at the same time it carries with it a certain danger. For in 
the absence of plans much more precise and practicable than 
any that have yet been put forward there is a real risk that 
the great body of enthusiasm which is being generated may 
be dissipated in vacuo. This is not the first time that the 
federal idea has been popular in Europe If it is not once 
more to collapse amid the bitterness of disappointed hopes, 
it is necessary that it should be embodied in projects which 
satisfy our sense of political construction. Fortunately the 
events of the last few months, especially recent announce- 
ments regarding Anglo-French co-operation, offer strong 
hints of a way to satisfy this requirement. It is worth while 
attempting to unravel a few of their implications. 

In ail plans of international reconstruction two conditions 
are absolutely essential. Firstly, they must not depend upon 
collaboration which may not be forthcoming. Secondly, 
they must have some foundation in common tradition and 
common ways of living. 

Thesé tests afford some guide through the mazes of 
current discussion. The first, I think, warns us against too 
great a reliance upon the plan which has been so eloquently 
urged by Mr. Streit. Mr. Streit, it will be remembered, 
proposes a union of what may be called the Atlantic Demo- 
cracies, the U.S.A., the British Empire, France, and the 
other democracies of the Western fringe of Europe. There 
can be no doubt that this would be a most admirable com- 
bination. If Mr. Streit could persuade his fellow-country- 
men to take the step, it would be nearly the best of all 
possible federations. But it would be a great pity if our 
hopes were to depend upon such a consummation. For Mr. 
Streit may not be immediately successful ; 2nd the plight of 
Europe is such that we cannot afford to wait until he is. 

On the other hand, the second test must surely rule out, 
at any rate for the present, all schemes which involve the 
inclusion of Soviet Russia. If the Russians practised those 
civil liberties which we should regard as the basis of any 
desirable federation, and if the Russian electorate, which, on 
any democratic scheme, must outnumber the voters of the 
combined Western democracies, had anything like common 
ideals or even common standards of living and education 
with the rest of Europe, it would be different. Perhaps 
in days to come we may hope for such developments. 
But for the present it would be folly to deny that they are 


lacking. Any plan of European federation which ignores 
this must be doomed to disaster from the outset. 

Much more practicable seems to be the idea of a federa- 
tion of Europe, excluding Russia ; and as an ideal to be 
aimed at in the not too far distant future, I think this 
should be kept continually in mind. For although there is 
no common European language, there is a common 
European culture ; and it is this culture which is most 
menaced by the inadequacy of present political arrange- 
ments. To most of us, what goes on in Russia is a matter 
of general interest but not, as it were, of domestic concern. 
If Russia destroys the little liberty that ever existed within 
those sombre boundaries, we may lament the setback to 
general progress ; but we do not feel that European culture 
is seriously endangered. But, when the same thing happens 
in Germany, we feel that everything is at stake. A 
European federation which left out Germany and Italy 
would omit two of the chief fountainheads of the civilisa- 
tion which it was mainly designed to protect. There is 
enough common feeling and common tradition in Europe 
outside Russia eventually to form a manageable federal unit. 
What splendid towns, what lavish resources would form the 
material basis of the United States of Europe! 

Nevertheless it may be some time before we are in a 
position to erect anything as comprehensive as this. We 
have not yet destroyed the tyranny which has enslaved the 
minds and the passions of our German fellow-citizens. 
There is no immediate disposition on the part of the 
European nations not engaged in the present conflict to 
contemplate more intimate union. Must our interest in 
federalism then be limited to support of the formal idea 
or to propaganda for a federation only to be realised in 
the most favourable conjuncture of circumstances at the end 
of a struggle of which as yet the outcome is not apparent? 

I think not. On the contrary I think it is arguable that 
the developments of recent history have offered us an 
opportunity, here and now, for making a beginning on a 
smaller scale in circumstances which are uniquely favour- 
able. At the present moment French and British soldiers are 
fighting side by side under a common French command. 
British and French ships are together patrolling the high seas. 
The foreign policy of the two countries is co-ordinated ; 
and arrangements for most extensive co-operation in the 
economic sphere have now been inaugurated. We are 
already half way towards federation. Why should we 
not consolidate this position and develop it? Why 
should not the two Governments at once announce, 
and proceed to ratify by a solemn plebiscite, their deter- 
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mination to establish a permanent political union for 
defence, foreign policy and certain economic and political 
functions (including colonial administration) better per- 
formed by the federation than by either of the separate 
States? The immediate change need involve formally 
little more than a change in the status of existing 
arrangements, although it would be a change immensely 
reinforcing their substantial effectiveness. The final settle 
ment need involve no interference with the historic symbols 
which the are likely to cherish—the British 
Crown, the institutions of the Republic. There need be no 
fear that the federation would reduce the national parlia 
ments to a position of insignificance ; only foreign policy, 
defence and certain federal economic functions 
would be taken out of their hands. Nor need there be any 
insurmountable difficulty in regard to the British Empire 
The Empire in trust would go into the common pool, albeit 
with safeguards of continuity of administration The 
Dominions would naturally be at liberty, either to enter as 
full members of the federation, or to retain, via the British 
Crown, the same relations which obtain at present 

Such a step, taken now, would have a twofold advantage. 
It would create a effective political entity The 
unification of defence and foreign policy would be complete ; 


any disputes which might arise, 


} 
two peopies 


obviously 


most 


would be internal disputes, 
not necessarily on national lines ; and they would have to 
be settled internally before external action was taken. The 
pooling of the financial burdens of defence would infinitely 
promote the sentiment of solidarity and the smooth working 
of technical co-operation; while in the wider 
sphere the creation of the larger economic area which it 
would not merely 


cconomn 


involve would economise existing 


the more effective utilisa 
Both for war and for peace, 


resources but would also facilitate 
tion of resources in the future. 


such a federation would be the most powerful unit in 
Europe. 

But beyond that, and this is the second advantage of 
immediate action, it could be made the nucleus of any 


extension of the federal principle which might later be 


MR. KEYNES 


By F. A. 


HE outstanding topic in financial circles in the past week 
has been the ingenious proposal which we owe to the 
most fertile mind among living economists. That is not 
surprising. for if the proposal were adopted it would go far 
one of the most difficult and pressing economic 
problems of the war, and immediately affect the position of 
the great majority of the population. As Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in the past has often expressed views which were peculiarly 
his own, it may be said at once that the main features of his 
present proposal, and particularly those which concern the 
financial problems arising from the war, will probably be 
accepted by most economists—certainly by some who in 
other respects have been regarded as his scientific antipodes. 
The essential features of Mr. Keynes’ proposal are fairly 
simple and by now probably generally familiar. It will be 
recalled that he suggests that in addition to ordinary income- 
tax a further substantial part of current incomes should be 
retained by the Government in the form of blocked savings- 
accounts. This would apply particularly to the lower income- 
groups, now largely or entirely exempt from direct taxation. 
People in this class are to be made to contribute some part 
of their income, and in particular any increase in their real 
income due to a rise in wages, to the costs of the war, not 
as a permanent but as a merely temporary contribution, since 
at the end of the war they would be in possession of saving 
deposits of a corresponding amount. They would, in other 
words, merely be forced to save part of their income for a 
time, during which it would help to finance the war. 


to solve 
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desirabie. It is quite conceivable that, even during the war 
there might be other Powers which would care to enjoy beh 
the protection of its military might and the advantages 
its extensive markets. And when the war is over, the broad 
articles of its constitution could afford a framework Withig 
which the German people might recover from their Spiritual 
diseases and play, on equal terms with others who might come 
in, an honourable part in the reconstitution of Europe. 

It is perhaps in this respect, as a solid basis for the pro. 
mulgation of peace aims, that the proposal has the greatey 
claim for immediate attention. The great problem of Allie 
propaganda is to reach the German people and to persuage 
them that any promise that is made to them will be kept 
The formation of the beginnings of a European Federation 
now would surmount both these difficulties. Even th 
machinery of the Gestapo could not conceal an event of sud 
historic importance. And if it were accompanied by , 
clear mtimation that the federation was not a closed bod 
but would be open to others on their acceptance of ty 
fundamental principles of the constitution, then, for all tho 
Germans who have not been completely depraved by th 
Nazis, the heart would have gone out of the fighting. The 
knowledge that, at any time, by overthrowing the régime 
and accepting the principles of a federal constitution 
designed to safeguard freedom, they could obtain not merely 
relief from the horrors and burdens of war, but the oppor 
tunities of participation in the solid advantages of so incom. 
parably powerful a union, would be a disintegrating factor 
of decisive force. The war might be shortened by mam 
months and the lives of perhaps millions of people be saved. 

Here then is a policy in the service of which both th 
heads and the hearts of all who wish well to the federal ides 
can work harmoniously It is a policy which 
springs from the needs of the immediate moment and the 
tendencies of past history 
bastion for 


together. 


At the least, it forms a stronger 
the defence of libertv in the West ; and it may 
well form the beginnings of a political structure which, after 
so many civil wars, may suitably enshrine the great traditions 
of civilised Europe 


AND WAR COSTS 


HAYEK 


I cannot attempt to restate here at length all the argument 
which so strongly recommend this proposal to the economist 
But since the gravity of the problem to which Mr. Keynes 
addresses himself does not yet appear to be generally appre 
hended, at least the main considerations on which his 
proposal is based must be briefly summarised. Although we 
have unquestionably still unused reserves of some kinds & 
productive resources, this is true only of some and not of all, 
and we shall consequently only be able to satisfy the materia 
requirements of war if we curtail the current production for 
civilian needs. The difficulty of bringing about the required 
reduction in civilian demand lies in the fact that, as Mr 
Keynes points out, “ three-fifths of the net expenditure « 
consumption is by those whose incomes are less than {2504 
year.” This difficulty is increased by the fact that money 
wages have already begun to rise in what, from this point o 
view, must appear an alarming degree, and are likely © 
continue to rise. Mr. Keynes cautiously suggests that th 
working-classes “ must not, at the best, consume any more 
than they did”; it is more likely, at least if the war last 
long, that they too will have to reduce their consumption 
And this will be the case whatever financial policy is adopted 
But if the working-class are left free to spend their increased 
earnings to the full, we shall soon be in the vicious spiral @ 
rising wages leading to rising prices and rising prices bringing 
about a further rise in wages. But this inflationary method 
while ultimately it will also bring about the necessary reduc- 
tion of consumption, since the rise of wages will lag more 
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and more ¢ hind prices, is indescribably wasteful. It dis- 

organises production, upsets all calculations, creates addi- 

tional injus ind is apt to cause a destruction of capital 
ft is this kind of development, which in the end would 


harm everybody, which must be avoided at all costs. But if 
it is to be a oided, action will have to be taken very soon 
And if outright taxation of the lower incomes to the required 
extent is impra ticable, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
is generally rt garded as unjust, Mr. Keynes’ proposal, or 
something very like it, appears to be the only real solution 
What it in effect amounts to is that the contribution of the 
people in the lower income categories is made a temporary 
contribution, to be repaid later out of increased taxation of 
the people in the higher income groups, since it will be out of 
ordinary taxation that the funds for interest and repayments 
on these forced savings will have to come 

It is true that Mr. Keynes does not envisage this sort of 
long-term effect. He contemplates that the deposits accumu- 
lated during the war should be released in cash “ probably 
by a series of instalments, at some date after the war.” It 
is only at this stage that the details of his proposal are 
dosely connected with his particular views about the nature 
of depressions. Mr. Keynes believes that the release of 
these deposits “ would help us through the first post-war 
slump ” and that “ the appropriate date for the release would 
have arrived when the resources of the community were 
no longer fully engaged.”” Now there are reasons which 
make it at least doubtful whether such a wholesale increase 
of expenditure is really a safe cure for slumps. However 
that may be, it is certain that to leave this sort of decision 
in the balance would create very serious political problems. 
If the question whether to release or not to release these 
balances is left to political decision it would be bound to 
become the subject of popular agitation. We should, at 
the end of the war, be left with a sort of “ soldiers’ bonus ” 
problem of gigantic dimensions. And when we remember 
that in many countries, including Great Britain, the greater 
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part of the inflation occurred not during, but immediately 
after, the last war, it does not seem improbable that such 
pressure for the release of these funds might come at 

when to release them would be particularly dangerous 


4 time 


Any scheme which required Parliament to come to a 
decision about the method of repayment in the years 


following the war would create really gra 
And it must seem doubtful whether such 


than 


immediately 
political danger 
repayment in cash of the “ forced savings,” otherwis« 
by ordinary sinking-fund methods, should be 
at all. Ther: 
levy on old wealth, payable partly in shares of the industrial 
capital of the country, to create a trust fund, a kind of giant 
holding-company, which would give the holders of the war 
savings, instead of a claim against the Government, an 
equity in the industrial capital of the country. The ordinary 
objection to a capital levy, that it means using capital 
resources for current expenditure, would of course not hold 
in this case. Nor need the use of this technique increase the 
burden on the capitalists. It would merely avoid carrying 
indefinitely the burden of a dead-weight debt in the Budget 
future budget problems 


ontemplated 


might, however, be a strong case for a capital 


and thus to some extent reduce 
There is one special feature of Mr. Keynes’ proposals on 
but which is of some importance 
He assumes that 
wages and 
so far 


which he only just touches 
even independently of his main scheme 
all income-tax, and particularly income-tax on 


salaries, should be deducted at the source In 


income-payments are made monthly or weekly this would 
mean that tax-payments would come in, on the average, three 
months earlier than they do now. ‘This would be of con- 


assistance in solving one of the most difficult 
problems, that of catching up with the rapidly mounting 
expenditure. And, irrational though it may be 
harassed tax-payer would probably welcome an arrangement 
with a relief forcing 
accumulate the tax over a period of six months, gave 
monthly income already reduced by income-tax 


siderable 


‘ense of which, instead of 


ROMEO’S NIGHTS 


By CLELAND SCOTT 


N many ways there is a similarity between lions and 

man ; in adolescence there is a good deal of the hoyden 
about the male, and as he grows up he generally calms down, 
I have noticed during the last month or two, that Romeo, 
now a little over two, has more often a benevolent expression 
and mien about him. This gradual change took place 
when he first found himself able to grunt like a real grown- 
up lion. One morning he was giving tongue right royally, 
when he was answered by a wild one who gradually came 
nearer until he was less than a mile away. 

In the settled areas of Kenya today lions very seldom 
advertise their presence, especially during the hours of day- 
light ; for they know perfectly well that such gratuitous news 
of their whereabouts is liable to result in an organised 
battue ; im a stock district they are not regarded with 
favour. A few mornings later I was returning about 8 a.m. 
from shooting a buck for Romeo and Juliet when I met one 
of the farm boys, who asked casually, “ Did you see that 
lion just now?” I had not done so, but moved over to 
where he pointed, and there were fresh tracks within ninety 
yards of the house. The same night I was late putting 
Romeo and Juliet to bed, and noticed they were staring in- 
tently in one direction. After they had gone in I went to 
the house and got a torch ; in the drive woofed a full-grown 
lion 

A month later my sleep was disturbed by much grunting; 
half awake, I realised that the noise was not caused solely by 
Romeo and Juliet, but I merely slumbered once more. At 
3 a.m. I leapt out of bed on account of the most colossal 
roaring, not grunting, that I have ever heard. I grabbed a 


torch and was joined by my friend, who was also agitated 
for the safety of Romeo and Juliet. In my hurry I got hold 
of a poor torch, and by its feeble light saw a full-grown 
lion standing on his hind legs trying hard to break down 
the netting of the run. Inside, Romeo also stood up and 
appeared to be engaged in combat with the visitor. Know- 
ing the weight of these two beasts, I was afraid that either a 
post or the netting would give, so I fired a shot into the air 
from my .404. The noise and the flash caused the intruder 
to disappear temporarily. I returned to the house and got 
a better torch, but by the time I got back both Romeo and 
the visitor were slogging at each other and uttering the most 
fearsome and blood-curdling snarls. Juliet was leaping 
about in the background and adding to the din. This time 
I walked up to within forty yards and put a bullet fairly 


close to the attacker. Evidently he then decided that 
Romeo and Juliet kept most peculiar company, and went 


off beyond a hen-run a hundred yards distant and there 
made some of the oddest sounds I have ever heard u 
by felis leo. 

In ten minutes he began to saunter off, grunting magni- 
ficently and being answered by Romeo in his finest voice ; 
had I not known where each was it would have been im- 
possible to tell wild from tame, the volume of sound being 
equal. We then went in to comfort Romeo and Juliet, 
who seemed very relieved to see us and rubbed themselves 
against our legs like giant cats. Fine though 
Romeo is, he would stand no chance against a grown-up lion 
in hard training ; we found he had a deep scratch on his 


nose 


trered 
S.SU 


specimen 
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At the time I put the raid down to sheer curiosity, but 
next day a diflerent explanation was patently obvious. 
Juliet was in a state when any male lion would be attracted 
to her. In the past, with other lions, I have found that this 
state occurs with uncanny suddenness, and then the male is 
prone to attack unprovoked, for he mistakenly imagines that 
one is trying to separate him from his mate. Had I known 
this the previous night I would certainly not have entered 
their run, though possibly the prevented a 
” demonstration ” by Romeo. 

Earlier on during that memorable night Romeo and 
Juliet had eaten off the door of their house and got into 
their day run, so next evening I made a new and stronger 
door. I finished it and without thinking walked up to shoo 
them into the house, for I was afraid that another raid by 
the rejected suitor might cause a break in the netting. 
Romeo raised a lip and looked unfriendly, so I clapped my 
hands to induce him to hurry. Without further ado he 
took the initiative and half reared up, slashing my elbow 
and tearing the skin. His whole attitude and demeanour 
showed very plainly that I would have a rough-house if I 
persisted. 

My friend and I have always known that, although one 
may keep lions with impunity, we must grasp that we have 
certain limitations and at times must be prepared to give 
Romeo best. This was one of them. I could, of course, 
have succeeded, perhaps at the price of some scratches and 
certainly of some harm to Romeo. This would not have 
been fair on him, for he had told me plainly that he wished 
to be left alone just then. For two more nights they slept 
out, unmolested by strange visitors ; thereafter Romeo was 
as friendly as ever. 

While I was away carly in the war my friend used to let 
Romeo and Julict out, one at a time ; it is impossible to 
loose both at once because our neighbours do not place the 
Romeo or Julict are 
On one occasion 
His surprise when 


darkness 


same trust in these animals as we do ; 
inclined to chase stock from sheer fun. 
Romeo tried to catch a secretary-bird. 
his very clumsy attempt at a stalk made him obvious to the 
bird, and it took to the air, was very comic. Another time 
he managed to get his front paws on to a hen ostrich ; the 
bird just shook itself and Romeo fell off. 

When I got home again we took Romeo out for a walk 
one Sunday evening. He enjoyed himself immensely, but 
we noticed that he had a playful expression in his eye and 
was positively skittish. We remarked how nice it was 
taking a lion for a walk and how sweet he was. He came 
back with us like a well-trained dog, but baulked at rejoining 
his sister. As it was Sunday the farm labour was away, and 
we left him outside to his own devices ; a week previously, 
Juliet, who has always proved far more unreliable where 
the poultry is concerned, stayed out till 10 p.m. without 
doing any damage. An hour later a native who had been 
visiting came along and called through the sitting-room 
window, “The lion is in the run where the young pullets 
live.” “Lived ” would have been more accurate, for Romeo 
had broken down a door and killed thirty-two birds. One 
he was pretending to eat, and again “ demonstrated ” when 
I chased him away. 

As usual it was impossible to punish him, for by the time 
we got him out of the hen-run and into his own considerable 
time had elapsed. Yet he knew perfectly well that he had 
done wrong. For three days we refused to take any notice 
of him and petted Juliet only ; his unhappiness and distress 
was genuine and hard to resist. It was to a certain extent 
our own fault, for we had noticed that he was distinctly 
above himself that evening, and we were foolish not to have 
left a guard around or to have waited until we did get him 
back to Juliet. He is always more friendly and more 
irresistible outside his run, caressing us and “ talking” to 
us in his funny way. One must never forget that the lion 
is a true cat ; he only tolerates and gives affection when he 
feels like it, not when you want him to. 
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An Altruistic Bouquet 


Some of the little evacuated urban children will have to 
be classed with the green plover as supreme fric 


n Ie 
nas of agri. 
culture. : 


I met one little girl almost weighed down with 4 
sheaf of ragwort that she had been plucking. 
of other plants, wild and tame, it has 
this year, and it is one of the three weeds specifically 
condemned in the Noxious Weeds Act, and its spread te 
one of the outstanding offences of the times. It is to the 
South what bracken is to the North and West. Who shall 
say that this too common flower is not beautiful? It 
differs hardly at all from its garden cousin, Senecio rotun. 
difolia, whose blue-green leaves and yellow blossoms are a 
present delight in a border. 


Like Scores 
flowered very late 


Autumnal Rivalry 


The claim for Warwickshire and Hertfordshire that they 


were still producing plentiful raspberries seems to have 
stirred general rivalry, and accounts of overflowing dishes 
of the fruit have reached me from far and wide. The 


most northerly claimants live in the 
Leeds and of Perth 
defeated the seasons. 
weather 


neighbourhoods of 
Indeed, “ Lloyd George” has in truth 
He has, of course, been encouraged by 
which has been foul but favourable. 
tables are as good and full of flavour as in spring, and though 
completely stripped of scores of 
plants are still in flower The winter flowerers, such as 
Laurustinus or that other Viburnum, labelled Fragrans, have 


Gree n vege- 


the trees are leaves, 


anticipated their own precocious season, and the number of 
June” must amount to two or 
Honeysuckle, primula, rose and even 


“stragglers from the files of 
three score of species. 
briars, garden daisies, gentian, and heather are in the list. 
Vintage 

intage 


remain famous in country annal for the 


An English 


This year will 


superabundance of apples, especially of bitter-sweets or cider 
apples. Trees of Rayon d'Or broke themselves in pieces 
with the weight of fruit and single trees bore as much as 


half a ton. As a rule the cider makers have to import large 
cargoes of cider apples from 
This year the 
though, it is reckoned, the manufacture of cider will exceed 
all the records. Owners of private orchards have been unable 
even to give away their superfluity of cooking or of dessert 
apples. These, of course, are, or should be, of small use to 
the cider makers, who divide apples not into cookers and 
eaters but into cider apples and pot apples; and the pot 
apples, even Cox, are judged greatly inferior chiefly because 
of their lack of tannin. The cider apple has one other virtue 
its firmness makes it superior to all others in the composition 
of mincemeat! A good many apples have been saved by the 
extra sugar allowed to Women’s Institutes, and a_ properly 
cooked and compounded apple cheese will last indefinitely. 


France and even from Spain. 


home crop was more than sufficient even 


Nature Calendars 


It is a pity that some of the smaller societies have not been 
able to hold on. Among those that have suspended animation 
is B.E.N.A., whose periodical and annual diary have been a 
regular treat for British Empire naturalists. Happily some 
few of the more charming calendars are appearing in their 
native beauty. One of these celebrates the beauties of Sussex, 
reasonably claimed by Kipling as the most English of counties. 
It proves that the little less celebrated scenes are hardly in- 
ferior to such famous views as the Seven Sisters or the glades 
of Ashdown Forest or the ancient yews by Chichester. The 
calendar is published from the offices of the County Magazine, 
edited at Pevensey Road, Eastbourne, price §5s., which more 
than maintains its quality. Another very lovely calendar of 
much the same ample proportions is published by the Men of 
the Trees from Churt, near Farnham. It argues more per- 
suasively than ever that trees can be even more lovely in winter 
than in summer. The Countryman continues publication 
from the tall Manor House in the Oxfordshire hamlet of 
Idbury, and is asking its readers to say what is the best mind- 
healing occupation in war-time. May I suggest two: playing 


with Anne, aged 1 year and 4 months, with the trenching of 
garden soil gs a bad second? 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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PEOPLE 


By HAROLD 


HROUGHOUT my life I have suffered from being “ bad 
T at games.” By this I do not mean merely that I am less 
proficient than are other men at catching or propelling balls. 
My tragedy extends far wider and penetrates far deeper than 
that. In fact the phrase “ bad at games ” is, in my sad case, 
an under-statement as flagrant as if one were tu refer to a deaf- 
mute as “ bad at languages.” It is not merely that the whole 
orbit of physical prowess eludes my mastery ; I am also bad 
terrifically bad) at intellectual pastimes such as cards, chess, 
cross-word puzzles and party politics. I have observed that 
the merriment aroused, when I play a game, in my partners 
ot opponents rapidly shades off into irritation, anger and 


“No man,” they say, “could really be as bad as 


disgust. 
that. He is trying to be funny ; he is showing off ; he is 
noiling our game.” How can they understand that those 


s 
t ; 
rapid defensive movements which I make with my racket, 


those fine circular sweeps which I make with my club, are 
and inspired by a hopelk 
mingled for me 


undertaken 


longing to excel? 


in deep earnestne 
The ashes of deft at are 


with the vinegar of contempt ; it is many years now since I 
realised that, for me, games constitute what the Christian 
Scientists call “‘ a false claim”; I play no games today. And 


yet from time to time the old tug will twitch at my heart, 
and the old sense of shame recur to me in its damp mist of 


humiliation 
7 * 7 + 


I have no conception why so vast a disability should have 
fallen to my lot. Astigmatism is not a sufficient explanation, 
un I in any sense plead lack of vitality or ill-health. I 
like cold baths in January and 
making hunting noises in the rain. There are moments even 
when a certain reckless fatalism in me might convey to the 
inexperienced a fleeting impression of physical courage. Yet 
I know all too well that, once I apply myself to any pursuit 
in be called a game, a pastime or a hobby, I shall 
The reason is, I suppose, 


nor ¢ 
have my hearty sides; I 





which ¢ 
display ineptitude sivable 
display ineptitude inconceivable. 


that I am deficient in (a) patience and (b) competitive 
instinct. It is a sad and inconvenicnt deficiency. When 
I was at my private school, it did not matter so much. There 


At my public school my disability ex- 
» and extreme spiritual 


was aly iVSs hope 


posed me to great material disadvanta: 


humiliation. To the galling consciousness of physical in- 
efficiency was added a sense of moral turpitude, and it was 
clear to me that both my masters and my schoolfellows 
regarded my ungainly antics with bat and ball as evidence of 
adebased character. To my sense of clumsiness was added 
asense of sin. Even as I write these words a blush steals 
across my check. 
- . * * 

It was a Frenchman who first released my soul from this 

feeling of perpetual inferiority. Of the many debts which I 


it is this debt which warms me with the 
deepest gratitude. He was a professor at a small university, 
and I lived in his house. I had at that date decided that, 
although condemned perpetually to be bad at games, I could 
at least be good at exercise. The relation between these 
two forms of physical expression was that between cleanli- 
ind godliness. I had abandoned all hope of ever 
becoming godly, but I could be clean. And thus while 
Staying with my professor I spent many hours “ keeping fit,” 
one of the main methods in this process being to bicycle 
great distances in the rain. 

* * * * 


owe to France 
. 


ess 


My professor, observing that I would return wet and 
ted from these long and gloomy expeditions, suggested 


exhau 
that this passion for taking exercise was “ an English fallacy.” 
“ ” ‘ . ‘ . . . 

It he explained, “a fallacy which is highly dangerous. 
If at your age you train your body to expect and to minister 


to these arduous exertions, then you will find when you reach 
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AND THINGS 


NICOLSON 


the age of fifty that your body cannot adjust itself to a 
sedentary life. If, on the other hand, you begin at once to 
train your body in sedentary habits, then you will pass by 
easier gradations into later middle age.” I was shocked by 
this perverse, and seemingly immoral, theory. “ But,” I 
said tc him, “did I not take violent exercise every day, I 
should become extremely ill.” He was amused by this 
remark, and three days later he asked to dinner four of his 
university colleagues, each of whom was over sixty years of 
age. It was a large and sumptuous dinner, and all five of 
them ate and drank a great deal. My professor asked his 
colleagues in turn whether ever in their lives they had know- 
Each replied in the negative 
turning to me in a glow of 


ingly taken any exercis: 
“And yet,” said the 
triumph, “and yet you would not seriously contend that we 
five are less active and alert than any five of your Oxford 
I could make no such con- 


profs Sor. 


professors of the same age?’ 
I was convinced 
* ° * * 

was I2 Am 1? When I look back upon the last thirty 
years, I observe with surprise that the high points of enjoy- 
ment which rise above the level plain of memory are in most 
cases associated with a mood of physical exertion, even of 
strain. [ must have attended many thousand dinner-parties in 
my life, yet I can remember only three or four of them, and 
even then they are little more than a blur of napery and 
I have visited countless picture galleries and wit- 
yet upon the switch-board 


tention 


knives 
nessed many historic ceremonies ; 
of my memory these experiences light up only with a faint 
The true flash of recovered memory, as bright 
as any pre-war torch, comes when I recall incidents which 
have been a release from, or culmination of, a period of 
physical endurance. I can remember, as if it were yester- 
day, coming upon a cushion of gentians nestling among the 
rich Vanilla Orchis of the Forcella Lungieres. I can re- 
member how, in the hush of an August evening, we dropped 
down on Amberley after a ten hours’ walk across the South 
Downs. The sudden silence of Falmouth harbour after a 
day and night of strain and stress ; bathing at Sunium ; the 
stars flung like rice above the mountains of Kermanshah— 
each of these memories, the actual vitality of scent and 
colour and air, is set in a mood of physical exhaustion. I 
question whether the memories of any of my five French 
professors were irradiated by such vivid lights. 
* * * * 


pink bulb 


The Greeks, I suspect, would not wholly have approved 
of my five French professors. Socrates, who in many ways 
was a tolerant man, took young Epigenes fiercely to task for 
his neglect of physical exercise, and Plato was most emphatic 
upon the necessity of “ avoiding the shade and the unmanly 
ways of life.” Yet even the Greeks were opposed to excess 
of athleticism, which, they well knew, “ could not fatten the 
dark corners of a city.” I should not, I feel, have enjoyed 
being a middle-aged Athenian, and to be a middle-aged 
Spartan must have been hell indeed. “In youth,” wrote 
Euripides about the fortunate athletes, “they go about in 
splendour, the admiration of their city, but when bitter old 
age comes upon them, they are cast aside like worn-out 
We send 


coats.” We, in our age, are kinder to the elderly. 
them to Buxton and to Bath. 
* * * * 
I have been driven to these reflections by reading Mr 


The tonic quality of this book 
Mr. Amery 


} feir Seta tte, | 
en the mountain of which he is 


Amery’s Days of Fresh Air 
has filled me with envy and regret. 


have climbed everything, ev 


seems to 


ese experiences actualy er 


“he delight of th wckle 
he delight oru acCKies 
. il vasth > hl ] , wr > x 
recall with equal crispness his 


I envy 


the epenym. ° 
in his pages. Would he 
experiences as Cabinet Minister or on The Ttmes? 

that I were good at games. 


him. I wish, once again, 
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STAGE 
MUSIC 


The Sad Case of the Count di Luna 


THE production of J] Trovatore was the most successful event 
of last year’s season at Sadler’s Wells, and its present revival 
is very welcome. It proves that the old opera which most 
of us had come to regard with an affectionate contempt— 
affection for its magnificently vigorous stream of melody and 
contempt for the libretto—is really a much better work of 
art than we suspected. The libretto, even, which has long 
been held up to scorn as the locus classicus of operatic 
absurdity and incomprehensibility, the perfect compendium 
of all the Aristotelian “ possible improbabilities ” of which a 
drama is capable, turns out to be in Professor Dent’s transla- 
tion not such utter nonsense after all. 

I am not going to pretend that this libretto is an example 
of lucid exposition fit to serve as a model to theatre poets. 
Its fault is the radical one of attempting to compress an 
enormously long and leisurely romantic drama into a four- 
act opera. Verdi cou'd not endure long-windedness ; he 
liked to cut the cackle and come to the dramatic conflict. 
He groaned at the enormous length of the operas demanded 
of him by the “ Grande Boutique ” in Paris and proceeded to 
cut them down to more reasonable dimensions for perform- 
ance in Italy. Admirable though this swiftness of movement 
may seem when we have been wearied by the slow-but-sure 
thoroughness with which Wagner explores every avenue and 
leaves no stone unturned, it carries with it the serious dis- 
advantage that in flitting from situation to situation Verdi is 
apt to explain insufficiently how those situations arise. It is 
true that the explanation is usually there in the text, but it 
is often too summary, too quickly thrown off in a line or two 
of recitative by some minor character with, perhaps, not the 
clearest enunciation. The point is apt to be missed by the 
audience. 

Il Trovatore is an outstanding example of this fault, which 
mars several of the operas that succeeded it, particularly La 
Forza del Destino. One of the most important factors in 
the story of both these operas is that there is a war raging. 
The Spanish plays on which they are based are as full of 
battle-scenes as Shakespeare’s historical dramas. But Verdi 
and his librettist had to concentrate upon the human interest 
of the protagonists and let the military and political history 
go. Only oblique references to the fighting remain and, 
though we see plenty of soldiers on the stage, it is not very 
apparent what they are about. If he were told that there 
has been a battle between the first two acts of J] Trovatore, 
the average member of the audience would be mightily sur- 
prised. Most people attribute Manrico’s wound to his fight 
with di Luna. It’s one of the merits of the Sadler’s Wells 
production that it does everything possible to fill in the back- 
ground of the opera. 

Perhaps, however, the real weakness of I] Trovatore is not 
the omission of the connecting links in the action—for the 
result is a series of dramatic scenes so exciting that we really 
have no time to bother about the question how they come 
about—nor even the weakness, as a prime cause, of Azucena’s 
fatal mistake in mixing up the babies. It is, I think, the 
curiously nondescript character of the Count di Luna. You 
cannot write him down a villain. Villains do not go about 
singing tunes like “II balen,” and, conversely, people who do 
sing that kind of thing hardly proceed the next minute to 
attempt sacrilege and rape. Apart from the incident in the 
convent, however, which may be explained, if not excused, 
as an aberration due to extremity of passion, di Luna’s conduct 
is not exceptionally brutal. He does not behave like Pizzarro 
in Fidelio, in whom Beethoven drew a prophetic portrait of 
Herr Himmler. According to the lights of mediaeval Spain 
there was nothing outrageous in condemning a witch, who 
has incidentally roasted your brother, te the stake or a rebel to 
the block. He is, in fact, though less sympathetically treated, 
even more to be pitied than Manrico, who, at least, has his 
brief hour of happiness. Not much can be made dramatically 
of such an unvillainly villain, for ranting only makes him 
more ridiculous. The only thing is to sing his music well, and 
that Mr. Llewellyn does in fine style. 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


Warner’s. 





“ Juarez.”’ At 


‘Rulers of the Sea.” 
Plaza. mt te 


Juarez (pronounced, so the programme tells us, War-ezz) 
is what is known in the trade as a distinguished film. it 
follows Pasteur and Zola and might easily have died of 
distinction as Zola did. Listen to what happened in Warner 
studios, if we are to believe the publicity writers, when jt 
was decided to make the picture. A Doctor Herman Lissaye 
assembled as complete a bibliography as he could, and within 
one month turned in to the unfortunate producers and director 

“ 372 books, documents, pieces of correspondence and albums 

of rare and authentic [sic] photographs.” Three writers—one 
of them with the picturesque name of Aeneas MacKenzie 
got to work on this material, though, as the credit titles refer 
to a play of Werfel’s and Miss Bertita Harding’s The Phantom 

Crown, from which they could learn all they needed to know 
for this rather superficial picture, one imagines the 372 books, 
documents, &c., soon went into store. Meanwhile, the an 
director was drawing 3,643 sketches, the construction depan- 
ment was making 7,360 blue prints (they might surely have 
done with less, since the same Mexican village set scems to 
have been used for Vera Cruz, Matamoros and Queretaro), 
the directors were making a tour of Mexico and Miss Bette 
Davis was cutting her hair three inches shorter, Presumably 
the directors looked in at Oaxaca on their trip, but the sight 
of the ruined convent there did not suggest any alteration jp 
their portrait of Juarez as a Liberal democrat of the Abraham 
Lincoln school. 

It must be admitted, however, that a quite impressive film 
has emerged from all the muddle—perhaps the mudd!e wasn’t 
really as great as the publicity department makes out, and 
the two parts of Juarez and Maximilian are well written and 
admirably acted by Mr. Paul Muni and Mr. Brian Ahearne 
(Mr. Muni’s make-up is extraordinarily impressive: he is an 
Indian to the very shape of the skull and the stony Aztec 
profile). I have not usually been an admirer of Mr. Ahearne’s 
acting: his personality has always seemed to go with a pipe 
and Harris tweeds and a boundless complacency, but here he 
nearly acts Mr. Muni off the set. With his forked and silky 
beard, the blonde whiskers and curls, the gentle worried 
inflexibility, he is every inch a Hapsburg, and the film is his 
from that first puzzled inquiry at Vera Cruz—“ Why are the 
streets so empty? ”"—to his long, careful frock-coated stride 
up the rocky hill of the death-place. (Miss Bette Davis's 
Carlota simply does not exist beside him.) Mr. Muni as the 
whitewashed Juarez has a smaller and easier part: he has 
only to be simple, kindly, ruthless from the best ideological 
motives: he is preaching to the converted. He hasn’t got 
to put over such an unfashionable doctrine as the divine right 
of kings to be the servant of their people, and when he 
defines democracy to General Porfirio Diaz every Left Book 
Club heart will beat a little faster (who cares or knows about 
the ruined schools and churches?). Many of my colleagues 
have objected to the dialogue, which they call stilted: it 
seemed to me to go admirably with the stiff dated Hapsburg 
court set down, like a millionaire’s purchase from Europe, 
with its gold-leaf and scarlet hangings, its ushers and rules 
of precedence, in the dry savage countryside, where we watch 
a vulture peck at a child’s body in a ruined village. The 
cameramen have for once resisted the temptation to make 
Mexico picturesque—there are hardly any cactuses and no 
sky-lined peons. 

Rulers of the Sea is a not-so-historical film of the first 
Transatlantic steamboat: it tells how a humane first officer 
(Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, jun.), tired of the brutality of sail, 
takes up with a pawky old Scots engineer (Mr. Will Fyffe) 
who has invented an engine, which he believes will drive 4 
ship across the Atlantic. He has a daughter acted by Miss 
Margaret Lockwood—all sharp features, poke bonnet and 
refinement. There’s a lot of discouragement, starvation and 
unscrupulous competition, but all ends well with cheering 
crowds in New York harbour, lovers united, the old engineer 
scalded to death at the right moment, and a shot of the 
“Queen Mary.’ 





GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Contemporary British Painting at Oxford 

How much more enjoyable it is to be rude about pictures 
than to praise them: to fire off a volley of unqualified abuse 
about a painting that one dislikes, rather than—to alter the 
metaphor—to ring the changes on the hackneyed, colourless 
and limited vocabulary of commendation which is all that 
there is to draw upon when one wishes to praise a picture. 
For, while there are countless different reasons for disliking, 
even hating, bad works of art, the good ones are always good 
for the same reasons. They are “ right,” they are “ true,” 
they do not contradict themselves, and that is all there is 
to ‘say. It is easy to make a show of analysing these 
qualities of rightness, truth and harmony, but it is also com- 
pletely irrelevant and unhelpful. All that can be done 
js to point to the good pictures and to say they are 
good. 

In the exhibition which the Contemporary Art Society 
has joined with the Museum authorities in organising at the 
Ashmolean, Oxford, there is much to like and something also 
to dislike. One’s first impression is of a colourful and pleasing 
roomful of pictures; but then, as with almost all mixed 
exhibitions of contemporary work, the stridency becomes a 
little monotonous ; and the rather uniform and not always 
apt framing does not relieve this monotony. On _ looking 
closer, however, the good pictures begin to stand out. The 
best of them is a large upright portrait of Mrs. Richard Chilver 
g1), by Claude Rogers; it is a cross between Renoir, Pas- 
more and perhaps Coldstream, with more than a touch of 
Sickert thrown in, but it is also very much a Rogers. It 
sits uncomfortably inside a frame which is too light for it, 
unemphasised, not at all obvious, the glowing mouth the focal 
point of the picture. Rogers’ other contribution (92), also 
a portrait, is slighter, brighter and smaller, but it has, on the 
scale of a sketch, many of the qualities which the larger work 
exemplifies in a developed form. The Coldstreams (17, 18), 
with their criss-cross technique, are as usual arresting, 
masterly and a little drab. Ivon Hitchens sends two routine 
sketches (47, 48), duller in tone than his average, but with 
all the customary decorative charm. Anthony Devas’s portrait 
of Edward Eade, Esq. (30), is accomplished and credible, if 
not perhaps wholly attractive, but his little beach scene (29) 
is an unexpected, original and pleasing piece of work. Of 
the Pasmores, one (86) is so slight as to be scarcely apparent, 
while the other, a portrait of Miss Hulbert (87), is as dis- 
tinctive, sensitive and pretty (there is no other word for it) 
as you would expect a Pasmore to be. The Moynihans are 
also individual works, if in a very different way ; one (74) is 
a small landscape, sombre but certain, the other a Manet- 
esque still-life. For the rest, one of the Ben Nicholsons 
85) is surprisingly and successfully representational—though 
it should be added that it was painted eight years ago; the 
John Piper Brighton scene (88), sharp and bright, represents 
another step away from abstraction, and it was painted this 
year; there are two attractive pictures by Robin Darwin (27, 
28), in each of which good use is made of the same curving 
cane seat ; and there are two noteworthy efforts by Rosemary 
Allan, one of them (2) a Sickertish interior, the other (3) a 
seascape with stylised waves after Paul Nash. 

On the debit side there is a fascinating variety of works 
which might be recorded. A Nativity (49), for instance: a 
meticulously painted but unfortunately meanirgless essay in 
the modern dress manner which yearly brings a twentieth- 
century Birth of Venus or so to Burlington House. And there 
isan Evening on the Campagna (46), which is as boring as a 
Ford Madox Brown allegory. But though it might be enjoy- 
able, it wou!d certainly be profitless to enlarge further on this 
aspect of the show. 

The Exhibition as a whole is, however, to be _ heartily 
commended. The title, “ Younger British Painters,” has been 
interpreted in a liberal spirit, and the exhibitors include such 
ald hands as John Armstrong, Duncan Grant, the brothers 
Nash, William Roberts, Charles Cundall and Stanley Spencer. 
It is a truism that in war-time the arts are the first to suffer. 
This Exhibition should do something to lessen that suffering, 
and it should set an example to other evacuated public 
galleries, where the bare walls could as profftably be covered 
by good contemporary paintings for sale. 

SAMUEL CARR. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 11 


THE manager of a circulating library recently stated in an 
interview that a large proportion of his customers selected 
their reading exclusively by examining the opening pages of 
the books displayed. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and 
£1 1s. are accordingly offered for the best opening pages (of 
not more than 300 words) for a detective or mystery novel 
calculated to exercise an irresistible appeal to a circulating 
library public. 

_RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked 
“ Competition No. 11.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, December 1st. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 9 


PRIZES were offered for the best answers in not more than 300 
words to the question: “ Which of the recognised classics of 
Literature do you most dislike and why? ” 

The shadow of the School Certificate lay with unforeseen 
severity over the entries for this competition. There was a 
handsome sprinkling of schoolboys among the competitors, 
and among the adults there were several who confessed them- 
selves to be out to capitalise a literary indignation nursed 
since youth. In consequence 80 per cent. of the targets were 
selected from the academic standby’s of English, French and 
Greek literature, Latin getting off comparatively lightly. 
Twelfth Night appears to be the work most often spoiled for 
adult readers by their education, with Paradise Lost, Corneille’s 
Le Cid, and Hugo’s Les Miserables coming next on the scale. 
Other popular bétes noires were Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
Aristophanes’s Clouds, Lamb’s Essays of Elia, Goethe’s Faust, 
and various of the works gf Scott and Wordsworth. The most 
unexpected distastes were those expressed for The Imitation 
of Christ, Alice in Wonderland, and Treasure Island. The 
first prize is awarded to Hilary Trench for an acute analysis of 
the unattractive qualities of Thoreau, and the second to Sidney 
Keyes (of Tonbridge School) for a compact and trenchant 
dismissal of Corneille’s Le Cid. 

First Prize. 
THOREAU’S “WALDEN.” 

I remember where it stood in the school library, deceptively 
placed among the exciting animal stories of Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Thoreau’s Walden. I believed—until one dreadful Walden-doomed 
week-end—that Thoreau—even the name was suggestive—was a 
rebel against convention, who taking to the woods led a wild 
natural life like a character in Fenimore Cooper. I can analyse 
now the nature of my disappointment in this first of the thatched 
cottagers. Thoreau was only thirty when, with the complacency 
a-young man could only learn in Concord in the company of 
intellectuals like Miss Margaret Fuller (“On the nature of Beauty 
we had a good talk” Fuller), he made his advertised escape to a 
beauty-spot where he observed tame nature inaccurately and wrote 
of living “sturdily and Spartan-like.” He endured it—this is 
usually forgotten—for only two years, just long enough to complete 
a book. The thoughts he recorded were invariably self-approving, 
expressed with the neatness of a tear-off calendar (“‘The greater 
part of what my neighbours call good I believe in my soul to be 
bad”) and though he made a parade of sensibility, he was a 
completely heartless man. (It was his favourite hobby to open 
negotiations—he had no intention of buying—with any poor 
farmer anxious to sell his property. “ My imagination carried me 
so far that I even had the refusal of several farms—the refusal 
was all I wanted—but I never got my fingers burned with actual 
possession”). He capitalised his personality, and we have the right 
to complain that it was “ slim and crooked.” The phrase is Henry 
James’s, who summed him up for us as a great voyager—in a 
canoe. HILARY TRENCH. 
Second Prize. 

AGAINST CORNEILLE’S “LE CID.” 

I dislike this play because it is unreal, inhuman and unin- 
teresting. It claims to observe the three unities, but does so only 
by a ridiculous subterfuge, thereby losing all verisimilitude. The 
characters are not only unnatural, but insufferably pompous; they 
engage in lengthy and formal debates about technical points of 
etiquette, and come to no conclusion. The play begins with an 
explanation via a confidante, in the true French Classical manner, 
of what has already happened; and at the end, nothing has really 
been accomplished, though the general situation is somewhat worse 
than at the beginning. The play is never (intentionally) humorous, 
nor is it tragic, nor is it spectacular or impressive or subtle or 
even interesting; it is merely a regrettable exhibition of human 
futility. The undoubted ingenuity of its versification only contri- 
butes to my exasperation when I think that such skill has been so 
completely wasted. SIDNEY KEYES. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, 


name and address of the author, which will be 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


honoured my article on the Public Schools 
I beg a little more of your 
criticisms and elucidate the 


S1r,—As you have 
with editorial comment, may 
space to answer some of the 
problem a little further? 

First of all, your contributor says the schools are suitable 
“for those who can afford to pay the fees,” implying, as far 
as I can see, “and for no one else.” In many ways I agree 
with him, as things are at present in the schools. But why 
then does he go on to recommend that “large numbers of 
adequate scholarships” should be provided, presumably for 
boys for whom the schools do not provide suitable 

In the second place, he says that “ absorption into the State 
system would involve the that individuality which 
gives them their distinctive character.” I admit the danger 
of this, but I simply cannot agree that it is an inevitable 
consequence. The Board of Education at the moment is [ar 
more enlightened than is often made out, and the individuality 
of schools under their aegis is already remarkable. If it were 
provided that any changes in organisation should be 
matter for agreement between the school authorities and the 
Board, with the right of appeal to, say, the Consultative 
Committee, I feel confident that any individuality which 1s 
worthy of it would be preserved 


education ? 


“ 


loss of 


school 


Thirdly, the gradual change suggested would be far less 
economical, though superficially less expensive. If the present 
wealth criterion is allowed to continue in even a modified 
form, scholarship holders would need not only some pre- 
paratory schooling, but also a fund to provide University 
education where required (they could not all be 
win scholarships here, too) or to launch them into a 
The preparatory schooling would be necessary, not 
to fit them for their new fellows from the point of view of 
the latter, but to give them themselves the necessary con- 
fidence, which would prevent them from feeling fish out of 
water. They would also need to learn some Latin before they 
entered most Public Schools. 


relied on to 
career. 
in order 


In the fourth place, a gradual scheme like the one suggested 


would leave the schools at the mercy of the counties in which 


they happen to be situated. The importance of national 
control of the scheme cannot be over-emphasised. The 
counties vary in needs, in wealth, in interest in education, and 


Schools are situated geo- 
disregard for county 
that a scheme of this 
counties to carry oul 


in existing facilities. ‘The Public 
graphically with almost complete 
boundaries. It is not too much to say 
kind which was handed over to the 
would thereby be crippled from the start. 

Finally, but not I think least important, a gradual scheme 
would entirely fail to benefit the middle-class parent, the class 
which takes the education of its children most seriously and 
on which the burden of present educational cost falls most 
heavily. It would still be expected to pay for the educatioa 
of its own children, while being asked for an increased con- 
tribution to the education of other people’s. 

It has been estimated that a scholarship scheme for keeping 
25 boys per year from elementary schools at Eton, with the 
necessary preparation and after-care, would entail the alloca- 
tion of a capital sum of about a quarter of a million pounds. 
Taking the number of fee-paying public schoolboys at about 
20,000, and the average cost to parents at £150 a year, the 
complete transfer to the State of all school expense would 
cost three million pounds. The difference in relative price 
of the two methods is not negligible, and to my mind at 
least the balance of all other advantages is also in favour of 
the more whole-hearted method.—Yours faithfully, 

117 High Street, Eton, Windsor. C. D’O. Gowan. 
on Public Schools in your November 
eadmasters and govern- 

I do not believe that 
the grounds of its 

On the contrary. 


S1r,—The signed article 
roth issue will be regarded by many h 
ing bodies as opportune and welcome. 
a scheme on 


pupils. 


such 
among 


either will oppose 


inclusion of all classes the 





Signed letters 
and the latter must be accompanied by the 
treated as confidential—Ed. Tue Spectator] 


The scheme adumbrated is wise both in what it includes 
and in what it omits, forming therefore an excellent basis 
for discussion. 


My excuse for comment is that I am (I believe) the only 
founder of a school which (by the admission of its headmaster 
to membership of the Headmasters’ Conference) has joined 
the ranks of the public schools, 


I have one additional reason to urge why steps should be 
taken and taken quickly. In present circumstances 
members of governing bodies can neither act by attendance 
at meetings nor give adequate time individually to grappling 


with the schools’ and the headmasters’ 


vital problems, time 

and strength are more than fully taken up with “that whicd 
cometh upon them daily.” 

I have one suggestion to offer. It concerns the safe 


guarding of tradition. To attempt to effect this by a clause 
in the Constitution would involve all the evils of the Dead 
Hand. I suggest associations be formed of (1) parents and 
parents ; (2) old pupils; and that associations 
should be adequately represented on the governing body or 
education committee responsible for the school. Finally, an 
appeal; will not The Spectator or the writer of the article 
take steps to invite the governing bodies jp 
launching a scheme?—Yours, Ceci. Grant. 


past these 


co-operation of 
&e., 


S1r,—I have read with much interest and a large measure of 
agreement my former colleague Mr. Gowan’s article on the 
Fate of the Public Schools in The Spectator of November 


roth. Could you spare me a few lines to prepound some 
questions which, perhaps from considerations of 
leaves conspicuously unanswered? 


space, he 


He says that two changes only are needed: one is the intro- 
duction of a national system of entrance. The 
children who sit annually for secondary school scholarships is 
first under the proposed 
system would be for schools of more than local fame could 
certainly be counted in tens of thousands. It would prob- 
ably be sift the candidates by three or four 
examinations in succession in order to reduce their numbers 
to manageable process would favour the 
child who could in youth stand long and _ intensive 
cramming and much strain. It is, as Mr. Gowan 
admits, almost impossible to allot marks for “ character.” Is 
such a child the type which should fill almost exclusively the 
new “ We face annually the tragic rite of the 
prize lower fading away as they grow 

despite all their efforts. Further, even if they main- 
tain their progress, are these the provide our future 
leaders? The entrance scholarship examinations of Eton and 
Winchester are notorious in difficulty, but apart from academic 
and Civil Service careers, do they furnish many leaders? 


mass of 


enormous ; those whose choice 


necessary to 
proportions ; such 
early 

nervous 


best schools ”? 


paragons of torms 


type to 


an equal 
remains ; 


His second proposal is to place all children on 
financial footing so far as possible. One difliculty 
the child from the intelligent—not, of course, necessarily the 
well-to-do—home has an advantage over all but his most 
exceptional rivals, which no provision of free books cat 
overcome. 

I disagree most profoundly with the pro- 
schools should specialise in different sub- 


One other point. 
posal that separate 


jects. The administrative convenience of this is obvious. I 
think, however, that almost everyone who has experience of 
sixth form education will have noticed, as I have, the differ 


ence in attitude to life 
those educated in the 


and of approach to problems between 
“humanities "—ancient or modern— 
and those who have concentrated rather on the various 
branches of Natural Science. This is apparent quite soon 
after the post-School Certificate divergence. If this is cleaf 
in schools where there are abundant m- 


opportunities for oon 
tact between, shall we say, Classics and Physicists, tside 
classroom hours, 


outsice 

how much more marked will it be when the 

various streams are continuously segregated? The ability 
understand another’s point of view is, to my mind, one 
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most valuable results of a good education, and how can it be 
cured if children in their critical years of mental develop- 
ment live aimost entirely with others of similar interests and 
Yours faithfully, J. G. TALprot. 


pursuits ?- 
Avenue, Portchester, Fareham, Hants. 


N4 Merton 


NAZI-SATANISM FORETOLD 


gix,—May I express my deep gratification to the Archbishop 
af Centerbury for having confirmed by an authority of the 
Church the political judgement we have expressed in exactly 
the same words as early as 1934 with reference to Hitlerism 
js “in truth satanic and indeed a manifestation of ant- 
Christ”? 

It might interest you to know that a historic manifestation 
of this nature was predicted in almost the same words by 
, diplomat and philosopher of Spanish descent, Donozo 
Cortes, who in the middle of the last century prophesied : 
“An anti-Christian realm, gigantic in size, will arise, ruled 
by a pebsian of satanic proportions. 


At the time a German thinker and Heine, 
analysing German philosophy and religion (in 1834) charac- 
terised as its future result the Nazi revolution of our times: 
“By these doctrines (Kant’s Kritik, Fichte’s Transcendental- 
idealismus and Naturphilosophie) revolutionary forces have 
heen fostered; they only await the appointed day to burst 
forth and fill the world with horror and admiration. Disciples 
will appear who will renounce piety even in actual life and 
who will harrow the ground of our European life with the 
last roots of 


same poet, 


word and axe in order to tear up the very 

the past The *‘ Naturphilosophen’ will take an active 
part in the German revolution because they identify them- 
glves with theic work of destruction. The *‘ Natur- 


soph’ allies himself with the elemental forces of Nature 


nhil 
punt ~ 
I Germanic 


hecause he exalts the demonic powers of old 
nantheism which then will awaken in him the lust to fight for 
which the ancient Germans are renowned, a lust which does 
not fight to annihilate nor to gain victory, but merely for the 
sake of fighting. Christianity has to a certain extent mitigated 
this brutal Germanic lust, but it has not succeeded in destroy- 
ing it. If one day the restraining talisman—the Cross— 
collapses, then once again the fierce spirit of the ancient 
warriors will break forth, the senseless berserk frenzy found 
so often in the songs of the Northern poets will flood the 
world. The power of that Talisman is waning and the 
sorrowful day of its piteous collapse will come. Then the 
former gods of stone will rise from the mire and shake off 
the dust of a thousand years; Thor will soar up again with 
his gigantic hammer and dash to pieces the Gothic cathe- 
drals. Do not smile at the visionary who expects the 
same revolution in the realm of reality that has already taken 
place in the realm of the spirit. Thought precedes deed as 
lightning precedes thunder. German thunder, of course, is 
very German ; it approaches slowly but implacably. But come 
it will. And if one day you hear a thunderbolt such as has 
never before been heard in the history of the world, then 
remember: German thunder has reached its goal at last. At 
this sound eagles will drop down dead from the air, and in 
the farthest deserts of Africa lions will tremble and hide in 
their kingly dens. A play will be performed in Germany 
beside which the French Revolution will pale into an insigni- 
ficant idyll.” 


Before Heine Goethe also had a vision of the “ demonism,” 
incarnate in Hitler: “The demonic component in man 
appears in its most terrible aspect when it predominates in 
any one individual. Not always the best of men 
spiritually or mentally, they are rarely noted for kindness of 
heart, but a tremendous force emanates from them and they 
exercise incredible power over every creature, indeed over 
the elements themselves, and with what far-reaching results— 
who can tell? All the moral forces in unison avail nothing 
against them ; in vain do the more enlightened among men 
indict them as deceivers or deceived—the masses are drawn 
to them! Rarely, if ever, is their like found among their 
contemporaries, and nothing can vanquish them, save the 


universe itself with which they have joined battle.”—Yours 
faithfully, ERNST JACKH. 
3§ Tavistock Court, W.C.1. 
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THE WAY TO FEDERALISM 


Sir,—In your issue of November 3rd, in your leading article 
“The Way to Federalism,” the suggestion is put forward that 
one might argue that “if the League of Nations has failed 
because its member States were unwilling to accept any 
limitation on their national sovereignty, the prospect of their 
entering a federal system whose basic feature is a surrender 
of the very essentials of national sovereignty is so remote as 
to be negligible.” 

While admitting the force of this argument, may I go a 
step further and consider the implications of this very reserva- 
tion to surrender “ rights ”? 

Does not the refusal of the openly declared and binding 
contract (such as is made in the marriage contract between 
two individuals) itself constitute a psychological feeling of 
reservation and even distrust (either of oneself or the other 
partner), and thus lead to too speedy dissolution of the 
“union” when times are difficult? 

Might not the more sweeping course of risking the 
lega‘ised contract of Federal Union (and indeed in endow- 
ing the Union with one’s worldly possessions in the shape of 
air force, navy, army, tariff controls and so on) ultimately 
prove a factor in itself for binding the separate parties more 
closely together than the more “ prudent” half-measures 
now embodied in the League of Nations? If we burnt our 
boats more thoroughly—or in Britain’s case—transferred them 
to a Federal Union Navy, might we not be more disposed to 
make the further sacrifices in national policy (which most 
certainly will come and will be needed after the end of the 
war), upon which would depend the life and growth of what 
we had made the earlier sacrifice for? In other words, is it 
not a psychological truth that our interest in and affection for 
that for which we had sacrificed much grow in proportion 
to the size of the preliminary sacrifice made?—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., ALAN DANE. 

74 Blackborough Road, Reigate. 








SirR,—It has never been very clear to me why so many 
people who advocate the “ federation” of the European States 
as a means of preserving peace should so often point to the 
United States as supporting their view. Have they forgotten 
that the bloodiest war of the last century, after 1815, was 
fought precisely because the United States were federated? 
We have it on the authority of Lincoln (and he was never 
tired of emphasising the point) that the Civil War was fought, 
not primarily for the abolition of slavery, but for the sake of 
“ preserving the Union.” In other words, had there been no 
“federation” those States which did not want to abolish 
slavery would have been free to go their own way and continue 
on their own lines ; and there would have been no war. Thus, 
in this case, “federation,” far from avoiding war, led directly 
to it, 

It is very difficult to suppose that the result of “ federation ” 
in Europe would be far different. Indeed, the chances of its 
leading directly to a war would be very much greater, owing 
to the greater variety of views and diversity of races involved. 
It seems insane to suppose that any nation which found itself 
outvoted (perhaps by the vote of some absurdly small Power) 
on a vital issue would calmly accept the situation. All we 
should get would be a war within the Federation, instead of 
the war between separate nations to which we are accustomed. 
Would that be such a very great improvement? 

Of course, if all the Powers involved were completely 
“ peace-minded,” the “federation” might be a success. But 
in that case we should have peace anyhow, even without a 
“ federation.” —Yours truly, A. R. Cripps. 


11 Ambrose Place, Worthing, Sussex. 


WAR AIMS 


S1r,—The numerous amateur efforts to indicate what are, or 
should be, our war aims, which have appeared in your paper 
and elsewhere, are calculated to fill one with a deep despon- 
dency. Can there still be people, with any recollection of the 
“war to end war” in which we were engaged a quarter of a 
century ago, who really believe that this or any other foreign 
war is likely to lead to a brighter and a better world? Or is it 
really supposed that a repeated assertion that we are fighting 
Germany in order to improve the condition of the German 
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people is likely to carry much conviction? We were all 
familiar in our childhood with the statement that we were 
being beaten for our good, but this was hardly a belief in 
which at the time we were able to share. 

Then there is the statement that we shall only conclude 
peace when there is a Germany we can trust. Has Germany 
within the memory of man possessed such a Government, 
and does not this statement foreshadow a war destined to last 
not for three years, but for thirty years at least? 

It was a relief to find Mr. Harold Nicolson in your 
November roth issue, speaking of the barbarians from the 
East. Surely all that we need think about at the moment is 
that we have to defeat these barbarians so completely as to 
render them innocuous for as long a time as may be. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which all now seem united to 
condemn—often with little knowledge of its voluminous con- 
tents—may have contained, and, indeed, undoubtedly did 
contain, some provisions such as those in the Reparations 
Chapter, which were unwise ; and some, such as the proposal 
to put the Kaiser on trial, which were simply silly ; but it at 
least was founded on twe sound propositions. These were 
that a Germany rich and strong is inevitably aggressive, and 
that without adequate guarantees it is impossible to trust the 
word of any German Government. I venture to think these 
two propositions, held firraly at the time by the French—who 
certainly had reason better than any other people to know the 
Germans—are as true now as they were then. 

I end as I began. It is only too probable that the world 
after the war will be a much less pleasant place to live in than 
the world of our childhood, but it is at least to be hoped that 
we shall take adequate precautions to make it a safer world 
than that in which we have lived in recent years.—I am, Sir, 
&c., H. Founraln. 

Little Mote, Eynsford, Kent. 


RABBITS FOR FOOD 


S1r,—May I answer the letters of your correspondents about 
rabbits in your issue of November roth? Nothing I have 
written applies to tame rabbits, with which no one can have 
any quarrel. As regards weight, I have always been careful to 
give the rabbit the benefit of any doubt. In calculating his 
food value I therefore said that eight might weigh about 
40 lbs. If they weigh less it strengthens my argument. The 
amount which they eat per diem has been scientifically ascer- 
tained by recent experiments conducted at Dauntsey’s School. 
Unfortunately I no longer have the figures by me, but one 
of the authorities on dietetics, to whom I was referred at the 
Library of the British Medical Association, says, “ All small 
animals, such as rabbits, are necessarily expensive forms of 
meat, both on account of their active metabolism, which 
implies that the greater part of the food they eat is lost in 
heat ” and because of their relatively large viscere. 
(Hutchinson and Mottram. Food and the Principles of 
Dietetics. Page 91.) I take this to mean that the rabbit eats 
an excessive amount for his weight and wastes most of it in 
running about and scratching holes.—Yours, &c., 
Knowl Hill, Kingsclere, Newbury. R. SPERLING. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


Sm,—A visit to the conscientious objectors’ tribunal at Leeds 
this week made clear to me the difficulties which quite sincere 
men trained only in law find when trying to assess 
“conscientious objection.” The chairman deserved great 
praise for doing his best to fathom motives and attitudes 
with which he obviously had no sympathy, but the habits 
of a life-time were too strong for him. 

A judge is faced in the course of his work with law-breakers, 
and there is usually clear guidance in positive law which 
tells him what to do with them. But these young men are 
not law-breakers; they are people whose position—if they 
can establish it—is recognised by the law, and what is 
required of the tribunal is to discover if that position is 
established. This is a task far more akin to that of the 


psychologist or the Christian pastor than to that of the lawyer, 
for it needs sympathetic insight into a situation rather than 
the application of well-defined rules. 
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In these matters there are no well-defined rules, and 7 
the lawyer is apt to try to make some. One such Makeshif 
is to relate the value of an appellant’s conscientious objection 
to his connexion with some religious body. The man Who 
can prove his Church membership (this being in three Case; 
out of four what the judicial mind understands by “ religion ” 
tends to be more acceptable, be his views ever so Outrageoy, 
than the man whose stand is taken not on religious grounds 
at all, be his views ever so reasonable. This ought not j 
be so, but it is quite understandable why it is so. To a law 
an external thing like Church membership is mething tha 
he thinks he can recognise as “evidence,” while “loyalty » 
humanity ” strikes him as so much talk. It is rather depressing 
to think that the only external test which in the case of a 
appellant on ethical grounds could be made to look jp 
“evidence” is whether later he actually goes to prison fy 
his views. Yet this willingness to go to prison (as experieng 
in the last War showed) can be just as misleading jn th 
assessment of a man’s conscience as his membership of ; 
church.—Yours, &c., A. Victor Murray. 

University College, Hull. 


TWO PARALLELS 


S1R,—{1) (a) “ Qualis artifex pereo! ” Suetonius, Nero, ¢, 8 
(b) “He was by nature an artist .. . . and as an artist hy 
would end his days.” Hitler (about himself) to the Britig 
Ambassador. 
(2) (a) Shelley, Hellas (536). 
“Fear not the Russian: 
The tiger leagues not with the stag at bay 
Against the hunter. Cunning, base and cruel, 
He crouches, watching till the spoil be won 
And must be paid for his reserve in blood.” 
(6) ———-! 
—Yours, &c., 
Preston Grammar School. 


N. Hope6soy. 


BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


S1r,—May I be allowed, through your kindness, to thank Sir 
Norman Angell for his article in the November roth issue of 
The Spectator, especially for the paragraph dealing with th 
relationship of Britain to the Dominions. 

We do not need to cross the Atlantic to find ignorance on 
the subject. Here in our own country, by quite intelligent 
people, the slogan about Britain owning a quarter of the globe 
is still, consciously or unconsciously, accepted. It is con 
stantly cropping up in conversation, the pulpit and on th 
platform. A fine address may wind up with the hope thi 
Britain who owns so much may see her way to give up some 
of her colonies. 

Something should be done to make the public understand 
that Britain does not own the Dominions. Supporters of the 
Government seem to forget that the facts in this matter at 
the strongest practical argument they can bring forward— 
Yours faithfully, B. BECKETT. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 


S1r,—Your remark that Mr. Churchill’s speech of Novem 
ber 12th, with its references to “Hitler and his Huns” an 
“General Goering—I beg pardon, Field-Marshal Goering,” 
failed curiously, in spite of its brilliance, to gauge the tempe 
of his countrymen was surprisingly illustrated in my ow 
experience. 

On walking into my class-room the next day, Novei- 
ber 13th, to take a class of average age 14 plus, I was assailed 
by demands to know what I had thought of Mr. Churchill’ 
speech. Returning the question instead of replying, I found 
almost general disapproval by quotation of precisely the points 
you mentioned, and accusations of “cheapness.” (The critic 
included a German refugee.) 

This may seem too trivial to publish, but to me it wa 
most heartening. Could such a reaction have been conceived 
in 1914?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. F. ELAM 

Taunton School, Somerset. 
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BRITISH “ REFUGEES” FROM ENEMY 
TERRITORY 





gir, —Mr. Hamilton confines his fully justified remarks to 
Germany, but Britons who left Czecho-Slovakia on account 
Now many of them 








igion ” of the War are in the same position. 

‘ageous are looking for situations, and, highly qualified though large 
TOUund; numbers of these people are, positions are not so easy to 
Not t find. 

lawyer Like myself, some of these “refugees” have their names 
18 tha recorded in the Central Register of persons with special 
alty tp qualifications who are prepared to accept suitable employ- 
TeSsing ment in war-time. If their experience is the same as mine, 
Of a all they can get from the Ministry of Labour and National 
lie Service is a printed letter stating: 

= “Tam to explain that persons whose names are included 
in the in the Register are being given the opportunity of having 
te their names submitted for vacancies notified to the Register 
RAY which are suitable to their qualifications, and a communication 


will be addressed to you in the event of your services being 
required.” 

If “refugees” from enemy territory could be given some 
kind of preference (all other things being equal) as jobs 
become vacant under National Service, there would be less 
° 9 dislocation caused by taking people from existing occupations, 
St be and thus some of these unfortunate victims of the War would 
anti be provided for without costing the taxpayer a penny.—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Watson. 

1 Kingsmead Close, Birmingham, 29. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


§in—In his admirable letter, published earlier this month 
in The Times and elsewhere, Mr. Stanley Unwin spoke of the 
ON. wording of the New Defence Regulations as “ominous.” He 
was referring in particular to the possible use to which they 
may be put in preventing “honest freedom of speech,” and 
after a comparison with the powers granted to the Govern- 
ment during the last War under D.O.R.A., he concluded that 
— they “could be used to stifle almost any criticism of any 


k Si governmental action in war-time or even the discussion of 
ie of war aims.” 
| the 


The importance of his warning to all progressive writers 
and publishers has since been borne out by the experiences 
of a fellow-publishing house in France—a country whose 


gent : ; ~sgg 

lobe Government’s claim to be democratic is at least as well 
ann founded as that of our own. 

the At the beginning of the War the firm in question, Editions 
that Sociales Internationales, had one hundred and ninety-six titles 
ome in its catalogue. Today, as a result of action first by the 


civil authorities and later by the police, its list has been 
and reduced to sixty-seven works, of which thirteen are 
the “doubtful.” The books prohibited include not only the 


are writings of living authors such as Maurice Thorez and Joseph 
.— Stalin, but all the economic and philosophical works of Lenin. 
. Biologie et Marxisme, by Professor Prenant of the Sorbonne, 


has been destroyed, and novels so well-known as Virgin-Soil 
Upturned, by Sholokov, and Jews Without Money, by Michael 
Gold, may no longer be sold. As a crowning example of 
official perspicacity, the publication of Gorki’s Mother and 





al Jack London’s The Iron Heel has been prohibited because 
ne the Introductions, by Victor Marguerite and Paul Vaillant- 
& Couturier respectively, are considered undesirable by the 
pet police ! 

- Lest we in Great Britain should seek to comfort ourselves 
> with the thought that “it can’t happen here,” it is as well to 
ed remember that only a few years ago, when the Nazis carried 
I out a similar attack on culture, the majority of Frenchmen 
ad were saying precisely the same thing. Moreover, unless the 
ty Defence Regulations, 1939, are very drastically revised, there 
” is nothing that stands between us and such a possibility save 


the assurance of Ministers that the powers granted to them 
m will not be misused. And the value of those assurances may 
ed be judged by reference to Mr. Unwin’s account of what 
happened during 1914-18.—Yours truly, 


2 Parton Street, London, W.C. 1. D. M. GARMAN. 
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MRS. CHESTERTON ON RUSSIA 


S1r,—Owing to absence from London I have only just seen 
your issue of October 27th. I should be very grateful if you 
would allow me space for a reply to the correspondence of 
that date. 

Miss Freda Utley suggests that only the members of the 
Communist Party receive salaries of 5,000 roubles a month, 
and that only Communist Party members are eligible for 
administrative positions. I wish Miss Utley could have seen 
more of the life of the people as apart from the “high 
executives,” who in a population of 172,000,000 must neces- 
sarily form but a tiny percentage. 

No Party qualification is necessary for the heads of the 
great hospitals, welfare centres, scientific laboratories, experi- 
mental works, the huge collective farms, publishing houses, 
theatres, newspapers, &c., &c., all of which play such a con- 
siderable part in the everyday existence of Soviet Russia. 

The non-Party heads in these positions earn as much and 
in many cases far more than Miss Utley’s “ high executives,” 
and, what is most important, have attained their jobs not by 
money or influence, but through sheer capacity, aided by the 
inestimable boon of free education for all—from the primary 
schools to the universities, where it is wealth of brain and not 
wealth of pocket which procures professional training, and 
the boys and girls of unskilled workers qualify side by side 
with those of the better paid. 

In regard to those whom your second correspondent calls 
“the toiling masses,” I have been to their homes in cities and 
small towns, shared their meals and met their children. Some 
of them live in slums—yet to be cleared—others in flats. None 
of them, as Miss Utley’s head cleaner, live in “a corridor,” 
though my friends include cleaners and sweepers. The wages 
of the latter—unskilled workers—are 120 roubles per month, 
but as is the case throughout the U.S.S.R., any man or woman 
with the desire and ability to qualify for better-paid employ- 
ment is given every possible assistance by the State. 

Skilled mechanics and other craftsmen now average from 
300 to 500 roubles a month, rising to 600 and over on piece 
work. The men in overalls I met in hotels and restaurants 
obviously belonged to this category. Large numbers of them 
owned wooden houses in the country, for which they have 
paid. 

I should explain that my knowledge on these points was 
gained unchaperoned by officialdom. I was fortunate enough, 
however, on my third and recent visit to the Soviet to have 
the companionship of a Russian-speaking American, also on an 
independent visit to the country. 

I have not a current food price at hand, but in July and 
August of this year I had many meals in Soviet co-operative 
dining-rooms of soup, meat or fish, and bread and butter, for 
which the standard price was 50 kopeks. This obviously 
reflects market quotations. On this question of food I often 
find that the insular English mind is inclined to reject with 
contempt articles of diet not welcome to the national palate. 
Black bread and cabbage soup, for example, are the opposite 
numbers of our white bread and bone soup. Personally I 
prefer the former, and from a dietetic point of view the Soviet 
articles are superior. So far as cereals are concerned, I regret 
that in England these are not available for the “toiling 
masses ”—they are too expensive. 

To me Miss Utley’s sympathy for the Russian menu re- 
sembles the Frenchman's commiseration for the English 
who, poor souls, must surely rust through drinking water 
instead of the good red wine of France!—Yours, &c., 

82 Gower Street, W.C. 1. A. E. CHESTERTON. 





ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL 


Sir,—Ip my review of November 3rd in your journal I 
stated erroneously that Grey Birds by Arthur van Schendel 
was the first novel of this Dutch author to appear in transla- 
tion in England. I have since been informed of the publica- 
tion in English in 1935 of The Johanna Maria of van Schendel, 
and have received a copy of the current 2s. 6d. edition of this 
translated work from its publishers, Messrs. Jonathan Cape, 
to whom I apologise for my misstatement.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Kate O’BRIEN. 
33 Great James Street, W.C. 1. 
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Books of the Day 
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A Realist in Search of a Utopia 
The Twenty. Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939: An Introduction to 

the Study of International Relations. By Edward Hallett 

Carr. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue “crisis” which forms the subject of this book is not 
the political tension in Europe, as its title might suggest. 
It is the disturbance in the realm of thought and opinion due 
to the emergence of foreign affairs into the position tradi- 
tionally occupied by domestic issues. For the last twenty 
years international relations have been the centre of political 
interest in this country. The average voter has found himself 
ill-equipped with the kind of knowledge that would have 
enabled him to form a common-sense judgement on them. 
Yet they have seemed to him of such vital importance that 
he could not stand aside and suspend his opinion. This 
combination of inexperience and intense concern resulted in a 
prolonged mood of wishful thinking, or what Professor Carr 
calls “utopianism.” The object of his book is to bring 
“realist criticism” to bear on this “utopian edifice.” 

Thus, in spite of its arrangement in the form of a treatise, 
the volume is really what Matthew Arnold would have called 
“an essay in criticism.” The onslaught is made with a zest 
and gusto which must have been as enjoyable to the writer 
as they are to the reader, and is constantly enlivened by 
shrewd and well-documented thrusts at the representatives of 
the different varieties of “utopian” doctrine. Twenty pages 
at the close are indeed devoted to “the prospects of a new 
international order”; but these provide no more than a dim 
outline, and add little to what is said or implied in the body 
of the book. 

Who are these blind leaders of the blind against whom the 
attack is directed? The flash of Professor Carr’s sabre is so 
dazzling that it is not very easy to distinguish them. At 
one moment it is “the Left” in general, at another the 
Pacifists, at another the _ international lawyers, at 
another the Free Traders, at another the supporters 
of the League of Nations, at another the defenders of 
the status quo in the relations between the Great Powers, 
at another the exponents of ethical or spiritual values. The 
most concentrated attack is, however, that delivered against 
Woodrow Wilson, who is evidently, in the author’s mind, the 
“utopian” par excellence, for the threefold reason that his 
ideas were exceptionally rigid, exceptionally out of date, and 
exceptionally influential. 

Where exactly, according to Professor Carr, did Woodrow 
Wilson go wrong? Firstly, he was a bad psychologist. He 
regarded man as primarily an intellectual being. This en- 
snared him in a double fallacy—the belief that men form their 
opinions on politics rationally, and the belief that when they 
have formed them they will act on them. Hence his con- 
fidence in the power of public opinion to restrain the wicked- 
ness of politicians. Secondly, he was a bad sociologist. He 
thought the world was much more united than in fact it was 
in 1918, or is today. Hence his confidence in the existence of 
“the international community” and in the power of “ world 
public opinion.” Thirdly, he was a bad political scientist. He 
thought that the interest of States, and particularly of the 
Great Powers, formed a natural harmony. Hence his con- 
fidence in the League of Nations as an agency of international 
co-operation. Fourthly, he was a bad philosopher. He thought 
that international relations could be subjected to moral judge- 
ments, whereas, for the present at least, there in no standard 
to which such judgements can be referred. 

If we examine the criticism thus all too briefly summarised, 
we find that three-quarters of it is justified, but that its force 
is weakened by the inadequacy of the remaining quarter. 
Professor Carr is on firm ground when he criticises the 
Utopians, and President Wilson in particular, for not knowing 
what they are talking about—for their blindness to “ human 
nature in politics,” to the obstacles to international 
darity, to the forces that underlie the policies of the Great 
Powers. He has sat in the Foreign Office with an 
observing eye. The chapters in which he exposes the 
inadequacy of the traditional framework of international law, 
for instance, should be made compulsory reading for all who 


soli- 
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are tempted to indulge in amateur projects of world-order 
All-in arbitration, the judicial settlement of _ internation 
disputes, the application of Article XIX of the Covenant—lj 
these and more besides are exhibited to us in the dis. 
enchanting light of realism. 

But it is when the ex-Foreign Office official has concluded 
his survey and the teacher of international relations comes 
on the scene that his guidance begins to fail us. Two course; 
were open to him. He might have defined his task as thy 
of seeking to understand the actual conditions of the twentieth. 
century world, with its forces new and old, Political, social 
and economic, and of bringing to bear on them the traditiong| 
standards of Western civilisation, as embodied in the ol 
watchwords of justice and liberty. Or, if that seemed to him 
too ambitious, he might have taken some middle ground ang 
indicated a constructive approach, out of his own wide ex. 
perience, to some at least of the problems of today. But he 
has adopted neither of these courses. Instead, he takes oyr 
breath away by advising us to try to beat the Utopians a 
their own discredited game. “ Having demolished the current 
Utopia with the weapons of realism,” he tells us (p, 118), 
“we still need to build a new Utopia of our own which will 
one day fall to the same weapons.” The thorough-going 
relativism—not to say scepticism—here revealed undermines 
the force of his expert criticism. For the strength of the 
attack on absolute values in politics—the attack on the 
“ideologues ” whom Professor Carr so much enjoys chastising 
-—has always consisted, from Aristotle onwards, in the de- 
monstration that they misapplied values drawn from a deeper 
realm. But if there are no such permanent values, if justice 
and liberty, courage and self-sacrifice, mercy and decency, 
right and wrong, are only matters of ephemeral convention, 
the student of international relations is left with a sense of 
blank frustration. For how can he nerve himself to the effort 
of building up what is no more than a temporarily plausible 
illusion? 

Certainly, as the author urges, the problem before us is 
one of education rather than of machinery. But education 
in international relations does not consist in persuading men 
and women to accept and popularise intellectual patterns 
appropriate to the material conditions of the age. It consists 
in evoking the deeper elements of human nature—elements of 
spirit and will, as well as of mind and desire—in the task 
of promoting the good life, as it can be lived under twentieth- 
century conditions. That cannot be done by running awaj 
from the notion of good because it is liable to misuse by 
the ignorant, the muddle-headed and the ill-intentioned or 
by refusing to admit that one foreign policy or one national 
tradition or one political cause can be “ better” than another. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


Between Two Wars 


Britain’s Economic Strategy. By E. V. Francis. (Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
An Introduction to World Economic History. By J. P. Day. 


(Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Francis’ book has an excellent title, and is produced 
with that pleasant dignity for which Jonathan Cape are noted. 
It is, in fact, a compendious account of British economic 
development over the last twenty years. It deals with the 
economic demobilisation, with its boom, slump and depres- 
sion, which followed the Armistice ; with the long struggle to 
return to a prosperity conceived in pre-war terms ; with the 
handicap of the 1925 return to the Gold Standard ; with the 
crisis of 1931, and the nationalist reversal of policy which fol- 
lowed ; with the manoeuvres and vicissitudes of combines and 
pools at home, in Europe, and in the raw material producing 
areas of the Empire ; with what Mr. Ernest Davies has called 
National Capitalism ; with the technique of Axis economic 
aggression ; and with the present balance of economic power 
It is reasonably comprehensive, well arranged, and consider- 
ing the ground covered remarkably brief. That is, unfortu- 
nately, about all that can be said for it. Its mental back- 
ground is confused. The author appears to think in terms of 
large obvious labels, whose precise relation to reality worries 
him very little ; Rationalisation—a good thing ; Monopoly— 
a bad thing; Free Trade—a good thing ; Cut-Throat Com- 
petition—a bad thing ; and so on. (He never seems to decide 
whether the Gold Standard was good or bad.) He relies 
almost entirely on secondary sources—such books as Mr. 
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DUCKWORTH BOOKS |x 





T. E. Lawrence, by his friend, Vyvyan 
Richards, and H. Butterfield’s Napoleon— 
two important additions to the Great Lives Series. 
each 2/- net. 


The Dean of Exeter says of Jesus—A Bio- 

graphy, by Hugh T. Schenfield: “He has 
determined to conduct a purely scientific approach 
toa great subject. . . . He is passionately enthu- 
siastic; he knows his background well, and he 
knows not a little about the evidence of Jewish 
or other non-Christian sciences. And he has 
made a very careful study of the gospels them- 
selves.” 8/6 net. 


To be given at Christmas, Hilaire Belloc’s | 
“ Cautionary Verses,” first collected volume | 


of his humorous poems. 6/- net 


Over 600 pages—second cheap edition of | 


“Wanderings in Arabia,’ by Charles M. 
Doughty (Selections from “Arabia Deserta,” 
edited by Edward Garnett) — a booklover’s 
bargain. 8/6 net, 





© 3 Henrietta Street London W.C 2 

















GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


says “All the people who are shouting 
about democracy without any practical 
knowledge of it should read this up-to- 
date and very readable treatise by an 
author who really does know what he is 


writing about.” 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK 
by Gideon Clark 


Nelson Discussion Book 
2s. 6d. net. 


A POSTCARD to Nelsons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4, will bring you a list of the other 
forty-eight Discussion Books. 
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-*EUROPEAN-:- 
JUNGLE 


by F. Yeats Brown 


10s. 6d. net 
LORD ELTON 


“Those who cherish no rigid prejudices and 
welcome an exposure of unfamiliar facts will 
read this gay and courageous book with 
avidity... . It should be read.” 


PHILIP GIBBS 


“ This is a brave book, and . .. it is a fair 
book. A brilliant searchlight on the dark 
jungle in which all of us are wandering 
without sure guidance.” 


HUGH WALPOLE 


“Courageous and honest. . . not to be missed.” 


VERNON BARTLETT 


“ This book should be read, for it is both a 
stimulant and a corrective. I recommend it.” 


A. G. STREET 
A Year of My Life 


“ Practical, forceful, humorous.” 
Sunday Times 


“A book filled with friendliness and keen 


observation. 


The Times 


252 pages. Beautifully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


MANKA 
The Sky Gipsy 


The Story of a Wild Goose. 


by DENYS WATKINS-PITCHFORD 
Author of “ Witp Lone” 


“ The sense of space, the cries of wild birds, the 
smell of the marshes, the spread sunsets spring 
In his woodcuts 


to life through his prose... . 
Each one 


the author finds perfect expression. 
is masterly.” 
The Times 
“Told with unflagging skill . . . a pleasure 
to read.” 
Horse and Hound 


15 Full Page Plates and 28 other Illustrations, 


258 pages. 7s. 6d. net 
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G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the Working-Class Move- 
ment, Mr. G. C. Allen’s British Industries and their Organi- 
sation, and the P.E.P. Reports. This is all very well when 
the finished product, incorporating information thus gained, 
either casts a new light on the questions concerned, or makes 
them comprehensible to a wider audience. Mr. Francis’ book 
does neither. It contains no illuminating leading ideas, and 
it is considerably less readable than most of its sources ; the 
style, indeed, is at once pedestrian and pompous, and the text 
is sprinkled with malapropisms which are just not far enough 
out to be amusing rather than irritating. 

It does, however, enjoy the transitory merit of being com- 
pletely up to date. The story is carried past the outbreak of 
war to include the September Budget ; the development of 
industry, of labour relations, of finance, and of commercial 
policy, are all studied in their most recent state; and there 
is undoubted interest in the picture of British commerce, so 
long involved in a “white war” where resistance was never 
supplemented by counter-attack, now mobilised for effective 
retaliation. On this front (as, indeed, on some others) the 
war did not begin on September 3rd, 1939; it has been 
going on for years. What is new is that Grat Britain is now 
fighting back. Mr. francis, to do him justice, does make 
quite plain this transition from virtual passivity to active 
participation in offence. The highly misleading blurb on his 
dust-cover attributes to him views of which the _ text 
contains no _ evidence. He = does not, as there 
stated, “show the steps taken over twenty years 
to mobilise our financial and industrial resources against the 
day when they would be required” for the good reason that 
no such steps were taken—at least, not in the form of a 
continuous twenty-year policy such as these words imply. 
The blurb as it stands is a godsend to Goebbels, as it gives 
the reader to understand that Britain began preparing for 
this War from the moment when she had finished with the 
last, and has been doing so ever since; but Mr. Francis 
pursues no such fantastic theme. Carefully, stolidly, ungrace- 
fully, he plods from point to point and from year to year to 
reach his goal. His work has its uses; but it is the sort of 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Modesty ! 


The adventures in Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and Germany of “a brilliant foreign 
correspondent ”’ and his wife in the past 
three years 





LEONARD MOSLEY’'S 


DOWN 
STREA 


10’6 net 








“He tells his story with a modesty 
fast disappearing from the memoirs 
of foreign correspondents . . . really 
enthralling ”—7imes Literary Supplement 

“Genuine humour and authentic 
thrills . . . extraordinarily stimulating ” 
—Sunday Times 

“ Molotoff should read this book !” 
—Daily Dispatch 





26 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
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book which makes one look forward, with actual impatience, 
to the next thrilling instalment of Dr. Einzig. 

Mr. Day’s World Economic History Since the Great We 
covers much the same chronological field and embodies 4 
certain amount of the same material, but its aims and its 
manner are completely different. It is a straightforward text. 
book, without frills of any kind, lucid, concise, and unpre. 
tentious ; not even an outline, but an introduction. The story 
is told in terms of three post-War phenomena ; dislocation, 
debt and distrust—dislocation of supply and demand through 
the vast shifts in both brought about between 1914 and 1918 : 
doubts arising from the War or frozen through those djs. 
locations ; and distrust of all existing economic and politica 
institutions. It does not attempt to come completely Up to 
date. Indeed, the narrative as narrative ends with th 
“second devaluation” of 1937. Events since then are use 
only as further illustrations of the general principles deg 
with in the previous chapters. Whether Mr. Day shou 
have scrapped his last chapter on the outbreak of war an 
hastily written another is a question which he presumably 
had adequate reason for answering in the negative ; certainly 
he cannot be blamed for not having conceived his story 
entirely in terms of 1939. Within its self-imposed limitations 
he has produced a book which should precisely meet the needs 
of the readers to whom it is addressed—the generation of 
students who “find themselves living in a world whos 
economic conditions are represented to them by their elder 
as upset and abnormal, but have had no personal experienc 
either of what was upset or of the upsetting.” 

Honor CROOME. 


A Great European 

The Emperor Charles V. By Karl Brandi. Translated by 

C. V. Wedgwood. (Cape. 21s.) ‘ 
THE career and destiny of Charles V exerted a fascination 
upon the minds of his contemporaries which has not ceased 
with the passage of time. It may be that it has a greater 
significance for us in this century than it had for the last, 
as, indeed, his ultimate defeat in Germany, and the circum. 
stances of it suggest reflections very apropos to us at the 
present time. His was, I suppose, the most universal secular 
figure to appear in Europe between Charlemagne and 
Napoleon. Contemporaries were very conscious of it: 

Que ya en tierra y en mar no queda parte 
que no sea trofea de tu gloria, 
wrote the poet Fernando de Herrera. How, indeed, could 
they fail to be? He was ruler over more than half Europe; 
over the Netherlands and Burgundy, Austria, Naples and 
Sicily, King of Spain and ruler of the vast dominions in the 
New World, and in Germany Holy Roman Emperor. Nor 
did this exhaust the sphere of his influence; his marriage 
policy brought further outlying countries, Portugal, England, 
Denmark, within the orbit of the Hapsburg family. 
Tu, felix Austria, nube: 

the age was astonished by the fortune of the Hapsburgs; 
they had almost brought all Europe within their grasp by their 
dynastic policy, seemed to have restored something of that 
lost European unity, the shadow of the middle ages, the dream 
of the best spirits of the humanists of the Renaissance, among 
them Charles’s councillor Erasmus, and his Chancellor 
Gattinara. 

Only one Power remained inflexibly outside the scheme, 
fought the Hapsburg predominance relentlessly for two gener 
tions, collaborated with the Turk in resisting European unity 
on these terms—France in this age of growing nationalism 
conscious of its own power. But it was left to Germany ane 
the German Reformation in the end to defeat their grea 
Emperor and all he stood for. 

What a tragic history Germany’s has been! Professor Brana 
says well: 

“ Now when she most needed a king who would knit her bound- 

less power and ambition into one, she found a young ruler who had 
not one thought in sympathy with her own inner being 
heritage and his duty prepared him to act according to his belief 
a purely dynastic world-Empire, and thus to oppose that ver} 
nation to whose leadership he had been called.” 
Napoleon thought that he ought to have gone Protestant, and 
united Germany under that banner. It is ironical to think 
that Henry VIII, who was a candidate, would have made 
better German Emperor after all than Charles V. 
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ORCHARD’S BAY 


Alfred Noyes 8/6 net. 


“A re-creation of a garden’s beauty 
and peace ... for the war-troubled 
mind | can recommend no_ holiday 


Dail) Telegraph. 


more grateful oe 
EUROPEAN NOTEBOOK 
Bernard Wall 7/6 net. 
“What Europe is really like... brilliant 
exposition of the true bases of national 
character which lie at the root of the 


appalling things we now experience a 


Observer. 


THE GOD OF REASON 
J. K. Heydon. 5/- net. 
Can the human reason, unaided by faith, 
The 


author, whose chosen mental disciplines 


establish the existence of God ? 


are physical and mathematical, ex- 
amines all the great efforts of the 


human reason to do so. 


THE CATHOLIC CENTRE 
Edward Watkin 7/6 net. 


Catholicism really is the centre on 
which all the truths in all the contraries 
But Catholics at given 


moment may miss that centrality by 


meet, any 
excess or defect. This book is the most 
searching examination of the Catholic 


conscience ever made by a Catholic. 


on the chance that you have not 


And 
alread got it 


THE COLOURED LANDS 
G. K. Chesterton 7/6 net. 
rhe 


Some dozen fantastic stories, 9 essays, 


avest possible Christmas book. 


ao 
S 


1f poems, 20 pictures in colour and 


60 pictures in black and white. 
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UNIFORM WITH JOHN BUCHAN'S ‘CROMWELL’ 


“ye we 
(ce ) 


” CHRISTOPHER ~ 
COLUMBUS 
DE MADARIAGAS 


4 
‘ALTOGETHER FAS- 
CINATING BOOK... 
DE MADARIAGA’S 
GREAT WORK’ 


A.G. MACDONELL IN THE OBSERVER 


| THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 

























Illustrations and maps 
21/- net 














THE LIFE OF PHILIP DE LASZLO 


PORTRAITor a PAINTER 


BY OWEN RUTTER 
With 16 full page gravure plates. 21/- net 





HERE IS ANOTHER OF THE UNDAUNTABLE 
VOYAGERS LIKE GERBAULT AND VILLIERS 
GET THIS BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


on _~ LB». mans. f ners 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE CAP PILAR 


ADRIAN SELIGMAN'S 


STORY OF ONE OF THE 
MOST REMARKABLE 
VOYAGES OF RECENT 
YEARS~HE TOOK HIS 
150 TON SCHOONER 
ROUND THE WORLD 











64 pages of photographs 

















ATTILIO GATTI'S 2283 





SARANGA THE PYGMY 


Illustrated. 8/6 net 
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As a matter of fact, of thirty-two of Charles’s ancestors only 
one line was German ; and he was caught in the toils of his 
universal position. It presented him with insoluble problems ; 
the only thing he could do was to struggle to maintain things 
as they were, to conserve the existing European order with the 
Papacy as a point d’appui, attempting to make such reforms 
in the existing structure as he could. A devoted son of the 
Church, naturally pious and conscientious to a degree, he had 
an altogether nobler vision of Europe than the Popes on one 
hand, resisting all reform for the sake of their temporal power 
in Italy or their families, or than the Protestants on the other 
who wanted to have their head regardless of European unity. 
The fact that the greatest ruler and the most brilliant mind of 
the time, Charles and Erasmus, could not bring about their 
desires shows that things had gone further, that deeper forces 
had been aroused than their solutions could meet. They are 
the truly tragic figures of their time. Charles will always be a 
sympathetic one, his defeat symbolised in history by his 
abdication, the moving scene of his leave-taking in Brussels, 
his quiet retreat in Spain. 

Professor Brandi is the chief living authority in Germany 
on the sixteenth century ; and it is a pleasure to transgress the 
bounds set by war to say that his is the best life of Charles V 
that has ever been written. It is a work of great learning 
and mastery of the sources. What is more, it gives us an 
understanding and a noble portrait of the great Emperor and 
great European. I like especially Dr. Brandi’s way of making 
the scenes where great things happened live to us by visiting 
and describing them faithfully with his eye on them. The 
book has many just and vivid descriptions of such scenes and 
personalities: of the delightful Margaret of Austria, Regent in 
the Netherlands, and the pleasant, vivacious life of her court 
and her nephews and nieces at Malines, of mad Joanna of 
Spain, Charles’s mother, in the castle of Tordesillas, of 
Charles’s agreeable life, his struggle with the impossible over, 
in his villa at San Yuste by the monastery there, with the 
gardens facing to the south, the balconies in the sun. 

We must be grateful to Miss Wedgwood, who has taken a 
respite from her own studies to translate this important book 
for us, and so excellently. A. L. ROWSE. 
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‘ 

It is almost too evident that in a time of ; 
emergency the need to have made a will is A 
underlined; also the need to have chosen an | % 
Executor who 1s capable ’ 
Increasingly people are turning to the ; 
corporate body rather than to the relative ' 
or friend. The Westminster Bank is here 4 
able to offer you a service. ' 
Should you appoint the Bank as your ; 
Executor your estate has the benefits of ; 
(a) Atrained staff tc deal with difficulties ; 
(6) An administration which cannot be ' 
biased : 

(¢) Officials who may be consulted at ‘ 
any reasonable time, and are pledged 


to secrecy 
(d) Immense resources behind your trust 
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Inquiries will be gladly answered at any branch of 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
whose TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT has a temporary 
headquarters at 
Priory Mansions, Bath Rd., Bournemouth 


but new business proposals and matters of urgency may still 


be discussed at 53 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
Trustee Offices also in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, and PICCADILLY 
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A Place in the Sun 


Orchard’s Bay. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward. g 6d.) 











Orchard’s Bay describes in the first place a garden retreat in 
the Isle of Wight, describes it with a tender richness of 
cliché (from the first nine pages one collects: warm g 
stone, stars of white blossom, eyes of youth, magic casement, 
unfathomed deep). There is a chapter characteristically 
called “The Wooing of Dorothy Perkins,” in which Mr 
Noyes draws the portrait of the original Perkins, “] on 
clear that her sensitive little nose was tip-tilted, and slightly 
freckled, like a thrush’s egg, and that she had a laugh like 
a carillon of cowslip bells,” and he follows this up with a 
poem beginning: 

“*Twas Dorothy Perkins, so dainty and gay, 

Peeped out of her window one midsummer day.” 


There are more than forty of these poems, sweet and hippity. 
hop, full of rhymes like myrrh and everywhere, booth and 
truth, very friendly and disarming, with lines like: 

“Not the conquerors and kings; not the spirits that have wings 

But the kindly and forgotten folk of whom no poet sings.” 

It is odd to find on the same page as one of them the reveal. 
ing statement: “I got rid of one gardener simply because of 
his discouraging influence and characteristic medern defeat. 
ism.” That gardener would surely have preferred to bea 
little more forgotten by the poet. 


But these poems, even when placed in embarrassing juxta- 
position to Dante or purporting to be written by the ghost 
of Landor, would not call for critical attention at all. What 
arouses interest and completes a portrait is not the sentimen- 
tality, but a black spirit of denigration which spits out 
between the kindly verses and the flower paintings. Mr, 
Noyes seems to have a grievance against life as if he felt that 
it has not treated him as he deserves, and a writer who does 
not hesitate to correct the poetry of Spenser and Wordsworth, 
and compares in a poem his own pity with that of the heavens’, 
has an enormous opinion of his own deserts. This is what 
makes Orchard’s Bay so typical of its time—a passionate sense 
of self-importance and an apparent hatred of those whom the 
world has preferred to honour—the desire for a_ literary — 
Lebensraum. He believes in conspiracies as a dictator believes 
in atrocities, speaking of “the cynical praise which it has 
become the custom to lavish on illiterate productions by young 
men and women who are able to ‘ pull strings,’ and who would 
never have been heard of at all but for that fact.” He names no H 
names (they are just “pink moderns” or “plodding critics”), so l 
we cannot do more than suspect what works of distinction and 
discrimination would be destroyed if he were granted his 
auto da fé—though there seems to be an obscure sneer at 
W. B. Yeats for naming the poets with whom he hoped to 
dine at journey’s end (Mr. Noyes, it seems, would plump for 
Stephen Phillips). Mr. Noyes indeed cannot believe that 
there are any critical standards except his own, so that on 
one page we find him writing “if any pseudo modern nose 
is lifted at the name of Longfellow, we may be sure it 8 | 
the nose of an incompetent snob,” on another he ashly 
casts a gibe at Byron for his bad rhymes, and on yet another 
he speaks of Baudelaire in the same breath as Dowson and 
Beardsley, calling them all “extremely lank and_ pallid 
specimens.” Well, we should not use the word snob for such 
an astounding critic—the word “ignorant” comes more readily 
to mind. Certainly it would make one suspect the depth 
of Mr. Noyes’s reading if one had not already done so—tis 
quotations are often heralded by little pieces of self-dramatis+ 
tion, descriptions of “my battered old volume,” “a litte 
Aldine edition in italic print,” “a brown volume . . . which 
I still love better than any of the finer editions which have 
come my way,” and it is noticeable how often they are drawn 
from the most familiar passages. 

There is another aspect of his book—the religious. It 8 
unbecoming to question the quality of another’s faith, but it 
is astonishing that so much Catholic study should have had 
so little effect on Mr. Noyes’s judgement, that it should leave 
him blind to the religious quality—if no other—of Baudelaire’s 
poetry, so certain of his own standards, and so bitter and 
uncharitable in his attack on those whom the world has prt 
ferred to himself. 
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THE GERMAN ARMY 


%& The book of the moment. Has been the 
subject of long feature articles in The Times, 
Daily Express, Daily Herald, Reynolds News, 

News Chronicle, and has been commented 

by all the leading military and diplo- 

matic correspondents. Major-General A. C. 

Temperley wrote in The Sunday Times: “Very 

well done. . . . He lays his finger upon the 

major weakness of the present army.” The 

Spectator said : “‘ The book is a brilliant piece 

of writing which no student of Germany or of 

military history can afford to miss.” Its author, 


HERBERT ROSINSKI 


Kis a distinguished military expert driven out 
of Germany by the Nazis. Dr. Ernest Barker 
in The Observer describes his style as 
“admirable; and his planning and exposition 
of his theme are as admirable as his style’ and 

that it is a in the field of 

and general history. He continues : 


Star 
on 


declares classic 
military 
“Tt is a book which deserves to be read by 
us all—and not least by every officer whose 
his profession.” 


2s. 6d, net 
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‘A mov ing & be autiful story” 


THE SAMARITAN 


By LILY TOBIAS 

Author of “ Tube,” “ Eunice Fleet,” 
This is a story of individual and national con- 
flicts, worked out in modern Palestine. The 
central figures are the granddaughter of an 
Englishwoman, married to a Jew, and her cousin, 
a famous pianist; while their lovers and children 
form a human chorus to the scene. 8/- net 
Mr. Louis Golding the famous novelist says : 
‘It is a moving and beautiful work, witha story 
interest that does not falter for a moment.” 
At ail Booksell 


etc 


rs and Libraries 
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by 
VICK! BAUM 


The author of ‘Grand Hotel’ 
at her very best 





THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says: 


“Nanking Road is a triumph of novelist’s skill 
and sympathy, and this story of modern China 
has plainly drawn out all that is best in Vicki Baum, 
For sheer readability the 800 odd pages of this 
novel could scarcely be bettered; in its brilliant 
and unfailing vivacity it is a tour de force. 

“The pictorial force of the story, its dramatic 
variety, its feeling for human essentials and under- 
lying tragic sense are sustained with an ease and 
assurance that are beyond praise. The result is 
popular fiction almost at its highest and absorbingly 
alive.” (And this is only one of many fine reviews !) 


Large Crown 8vo. 807 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 





Nanking Road 
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TOWARDS DEMOCRACY : The Class 
Struggle and its Place in National Unity. 


By Kart WALTER, with a message from THB RT. HON. 

GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 6s. 
Here is a new approach to understanding the Labour Move- 
ment written with an intense sympathy for its persistent 
motive. A concise story of its main events and ideas, from 
Owen and the Chartists, leads to an enquiry into the present 
aspect of the inherent purpose of the Movement, the persist- 
ence of the class struggle and its reconciliation with the 
necessities of national unity. The point of view is not that 
of any Party, but of a thoughtful and informed observer 


COMPANY FINANCE 

By W. COLLIN BROOKs. 6s. 
This introduction to the mysteries and practices of Company 
Finance is at once a guide and a book of reference. Its 
author, as a leading Financial Editor and the writer of many 
standard works on finance, is recognised as an authority on 
his subject both in Europe and the United States. While 
this volume does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise 
on its subject it is fully adequate to the needs of the student 
and business man. 


THE ENGLISH CABINET SYSTEM 

By WANGTEH Yu, Ph.D. 18s. 
A detailed analysis of the evolution and development of the 
English Cabinet System. The most important parts of the 
system function in secret and no official records are kept, 
and the author, therefore, has had to refer frequently 
to personal writings, letters, memoirs, newspapers and 
unpublished private correspondence between statesmen. 
The work should prove of great interest and value to all 
students of political science, politicians, journalists and those 
members of the public interested in the field which it covers 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
WESTMINSTER 
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In Defence of Freedom 


May God Defend the Right! By Nathanieci \licklem Hodder 


and Stoughton. 3s. 6d 

As a Tract for the Times, this “ open letter” to the author’s 
fellow-Christians could hardly be bettered. It is 
the power to present a case in its main features and true pro- 
portions with sufficient attention to detail when that is needed, 
by a knowledge which owes not a little to first-hand experience, 
and by a strength both of feeling and of utterance which never 
degenerates into mere violence of denunciation 

These are the characteristics of any good pamphiet, but 
they would not by themselves give to Dr. Micklem’s book the 
particular distinction and value which it possesses. Its special 
quality is due to its being a real contribution, from the stand- 
point of an uncompromising Christian faith, to the apprecia- 
tion of the moral nature of the struggle in which this country 
is engaged. A book that shows so plainly and fairly what is 
the root of the matter has a place far above the level of a 
controversial and ephemeral treatise. 

Convinced that Christianity does not involve an acceptance 
of the pacificistic position, Dr. Micklem is keenly alive to the 
challenge which war involves for the Christian ; he knows that 
one facet of the truth is revealed in the famous words, 
“ Patriotism is not enough.” Early in the first chapter he shows 
himself to be fully aware of the problem. He writes of himself 
and of others that “we hold in tension within our hearts the 
two convictions, seemingly so contradictory, ‘all war is defiance 
of the will of God’ and ‘this war is the will of God.” The 
pacificist is likely to view this as an incredible paradox, but 
he will do justice to the paradox only if he realises that for 


marked by 


Dr. Micklem it does not provide an easy way out of the 
problem which the three words “Christianity and war” 
constitute. 


The book is a justification of England’s action in going to 
“T believe,” writes the author, “ that Britain would have 


war. 
been shamed before God and man if at the last minute she 
had refused the contest and abandoned Poland.” But his 


primary concern is not with England as one of the parties to 
a great controversy. He is, indeed, very anxious that England 
should not make too much of her justification and forget that 
she, like Germany, stands under the judgement of God. He 
discerns something more far-reaching than a clash of nations, 
something which an Old Testament prophet would have called 
“The Lord’s Controversy.” The two central chapters on our 
War Aims and on Antichrist make one point perfectly clear: 
Hitler’s régime and a Church free to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ stand in irreconcilable antagonism to one another. 
The Nazi movement “offers the Church all the world ‘if 
only thou wilt bow down and worship me.”” So “we may 
without impropriety speak of Antichrist.” 

In the final chapter on The Idea of Christendom, the task 
of the Church is outlined and the need for the revival of 
Christendom emphasised. It makes a worthy conclusion to a 
book so illuminating with regard to the deepest issues of the 
war 1. K. Moztey. 


« 


Enter a Child 


Enter a Child. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


OF all the sinister shadows that hang over the life of man, 
threatening injury and destruction, few if any can be com- 
pared with the uncertainty of surviving childhood unblighted 
by external influences. Human malevolence will be en- 
countered in later life; but by that time its worst sting, the 
power to fester and eat into the soul of its victim, has been 
drawn ; while the twin peril of minority, an over-indulgent 
affection, although not unknown in maturity as a pitfall in 
human relationships, has also by then lost its most insidious 
power to shrivel and paralyse the faculties. It is, accordingly, 
not surprising that memoirs of childhood that have the stamp 
of reality should, on the whole, record unhappy, or at best, 
lonely and eccentric existences ; because the childish sensi- 
bility is acutely sensitive to disagreeable experience. People 
who have been unlucky as children remember each incident 
with extraordinary clearness, and are for ever dwelling on the 
not infrequently, by a process of 
investing that period with a special sort of 
it, in spite of everything, as the 


By Dormer Creston. 


opening years of their lives ; 
wish-fulfilment, 
romance, and presenting 
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happiest time of their lives. For others, subjected to less 
harassing contacts, these early days are blurred, and the 
pleasures and pains are unreal and dimly remembered. : 

The essential merit of Miss Creston’s book is that, although 


it may be said to fall into the category mentioned above. a 
an account of a child who suffered from misunderst inding and 
loneliness, it is entirely free from any sense of obsession o 
feeling that the words have been written for the author's 


gratification rather than the reader’s; a failing from which 
even a great writer like Proust is not entirely free. Enter , 
Child begins when “Dolly” is three or four years old and 
takes her up to the age of ten. It is written with considerable 
command of language; but this quality is less remarkable 
than Miss Creston’s power of creating atmosphere and characte 
by projecting, as it were, a series of pictures. 

The background of aristocratic houses and families is wel 
conveyed in a way that owes much more to the author’s power 
of observation than to an occasional mention of Belgraye 
Square or the rank of some of “ Dolly’s ” friends and relations 
The thumbnail sketches of the scrvants amongst whom she 
spent so much of her time are admirably done. 

“To attain, so it appeared, a greater social prestige, Mrs. Turner 
kept herself almost entirely aloof from the other servants. The 
reasons that had finally decided her on this self-chosen segregation 
in her top room were complex, involved, and, to my unwilling ears 
interminable, but, once she had started on her trade, politeness 
forced me to stay and listen till she had said her piece. ‘ And so’ 
she would at last conclude, folding her hands with their clean 
clean nails over her little black silk apron, ‘And so, I do no 
mix 

It would not be fair to Miss Creston to imply that all her 
childhood was sad, because much, indeed most, of the book 
describes her uncle’s house in Wiltshire where the time was 
passed happily enough. Her skill consists in suggesting the 
vaguely apprehensive sensations, so characteristic of childhood, 
that hung over even these pleasant days; and the uneasy 
stirrings of a child’s dimly understood but strongly-felt 
emotional attractions ANTHONY Powell 


Quebec and the Far West 


The French Canadians Today. By Wilfrid Bovey. (Dent. 155 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. By L. Charles Douth- 
waite. (Blackie. 10s. 6d.) 
Canapa’s success in handling her large French-speaking 


minority is a fact of great importance in these days when 


racialism run mad is devastating much of Europe. Thu 
Mr. Bovey’s dispassionate and well-informed account of 
French Canada makes a timely appearance. A third of 


Canada’s population is French-speaking ; in Quebec four-fifths 
of the people are of French origin and mostly Roman Catholic 
Mr. Bovey sketches their past history but rightly concerns 
himself mostly with their present condition. Quebec has 
long ceased to be a sleepy farming province. Her industries, 
mainly dependent on water-power, and her mines have been 
rapidly developed. Montreal, the largest city in Canada, is 
one of the chief financial and commercial centres in America 
Moreover, the political situation has been transformed m 
recent years by M. Duplessis and his Union Nationale, who 
overthrew the forty-year-old Liberal domination in Quebec 
by an alliance of Conservatives and dissatisfied Liberals 
Mr. Bovey repudiates the foolish suggestion that M. Duplessis 
somewhat vague creed is National Socialism of the German 
type. French Canada would not tolerate such anti-Christian 
doctrine. But the Union Nationale bears a certain likeness 
to Fascism in its zeal for economic and social reform and its 
readiness to use the powers of the State to this end beyond 
the limits hitherto observed. The recent elections, howevet 
have thrown it back into the shade. 

The Duplessis Ministry, in its efforts to develop agriculture 
and train unemployed youth, to control the power companits 
and to encourage the making of long agreements between 
employers and trade unions, evidently profited by our example 
Mr. Bovey deals cautiously with the mixed problem 
of French Canada’s attitude to wars in which Great Britain 
is involved, but since his book was written Canada, British 
and French alike, has made her choice. M. Duplessis 
October 25th was decisively beaten in the Quebec elections, 
largely though not wholly because his criticism of ™& 
Dominion Government’s war policy seemed to imply an ut 
willingness to support Great Britain against Germany. 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT— 
WHY NOT THE SPECTATOR? 


CO readers are invited to take out a subscription to THE SPECTATOR as 
a Christmas or New Year Gift to their friends on particularly favourable 

terms. Such a gift would, no doubt, be greatly appreciated by those who wish 

to be kept adequately informed on Home and Foreign affairs. | 


Since war broke out THE SPECTATOR has received from its readers a 
remarkable series of expressions of appreciation on its sane and consistent 
handling of current issues, political, industrial and economic, both in its editorial 
columns and in signed contributions of recognised authority. Other regular 
features include articles on Country Life and Motoring, artistic, theatrical, 
musical and cinema criticisms, and competent and impartial book reviews. 


The publishers will post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for fifty-two 
weeks to any address in the world (excluding enemy territory) and 
will in addition present to the donor or recipient a book token or 
books to the value of 10s.6d., making a gift worth 40s. 6d. for 26s. 


The only condition laid down is that the person or persons to 
whom the paper is to be sent under this scheme have not hitherto 
been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 


Readers who avail themselves of this offer are invited to fill in the 
form at the foot of the page, or alternatively to send the required 
particulars on a sheet of paper, accompanied by a remittance of 
26s. for each subscription. 


To be returned to: 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.| 


| enclose a remittance of £ in payment of Christmas Gift Nomination Subscription(s) 


to THE SPECTATOR for friend(s) at £1 : 6 : 0 each for 12 months. 
Please send THE SPECTATOR each week for 52 weeks together with a book token for I0s. 6d., or the 
book(s) selected to the value of 10s. 6d. to the address(es) given below. 

(The book token or the books can be sent to the donor of the subscription if desired). 


NOTE.—Should the price of the book(s) chosen exceed /0s. 6d. please add to your remittance the 
difference between this amount and the published price. 





Title(s) of Book(s) Author Publisher Publ. Price 














My nominees have not hitherto been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 


Names and edéremes (NAME sitsnsatanti ikl aebesieaiaie tienen aagibes DOPITE os sccccesecerscssssncsncccsdncsenssounisnenesos 


Of persons WhO are / ADDRESS. ...........ccceccecceccescecceesecceeseecees ‘ 
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Name and Address of Subscriber nominating above.............:cccceseseeeeeceeceeesenseeeeeceeeceeceenseseeneeececeseesseneaesnaceeseeeaeeaese 


Date mere since seinen adetaniiia = pilin xuionnd banana vibiaameenaaai 
If Readers do not wish to mutilate their copy of THE SPECTATOR, they may make application and forward 


particulars on a plain sheet of paper. 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, to whose history since 
1874 Mr. Douthwaite has devoted a readable volume, are 
familiar in fiction and on the film. But this romantic corps 
did a fine piece of work in its early years in saving the 
Canadian North-West, when first opened for settlement, from 
the lawlessness that long disgraced the United States 
“frontier.” Three hundred policemen by firmness and tact 
kept the Indian tribes in control and chased away the “ bad 
men” who came over the border from Montana to sell liquor 
and to prey on the settlers. It was the “ Mounties,” too, who, 
when gold was found in the Yukon, maintained perfect order 
in that remote region. More recently this remarkable police 
now much enlarged, has extended its operations to the 


force. 
Arctic and tracked down a few Eskimo criminals in the Polar 
lands. Canada has reason to be proud of a body of high!y 


trained men who have made the law prevail in the wilderness. 
E. G. Hawke. 


New Novels 


Miss Lucifer, By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 7s. 6d 


What Are We Waiting For ? By Michael Harrison. Rich and 
Cowan. 8s. 6d 

Viper’s Progress. By Mary Mitchell. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

No Arms, No Armour. By R. D. Q. Henriques. (Nicholson 


and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


Nanking Road. By Vicki Baum 8s. 6d. 


Bles. 


ANYONE who reads even a mere score or so of novels a year 
will not need to be told that each of the five listed above, if 
it were to come his way, would certainly remind him of some 
other story, similar in theme or treatment, that has gone 
before. This is no greater drawback than that a fresh sight 
or flavour should recall the memory of a faded landscape or 
a forgotten meal. And the world of fiction remains for the 
most part so obstinately its own that how else than by reading 
So-and-so’s latest are we likely to remember any out of the 
capable but ordinary run of novels which we skimmed last 
year or the year before that? Marked dissimilarities separate 
the five chosen here, yet each has its affinity, greater or 
less, amid the organised flood of words that preceded their 
750,000 glistening drops of human emotion through 
Grand Hotel, Winged Pharaoh, 
Balliols, The Four Feathers, 


total of 
t lock-gates. 


a Cad, The 


ra 1; > ? 
the publishers 


The Aubiography of 





Love and Death swirled out into the open on this same inky 
tide. It is a fortuitous pleasure in passing to note their after- 
taste, and less of a coincidence to observe that as a whole 
the class of autumn, °39, is more predominantly—or more 
outspokenly—concerned with sex. They are not ail Jove 
stort but (or should we say because?) all are at least in close 
agreement on the physical morality of the times. Amid a 
rich variety of confusion, that much is cut-and-dried. Amours 
hav he antiseptic upper hand over the giddier emotions, 


j 


sure that, if it could be arranged for the characters 


and iS 
of these several novels to meet between the covers of a single 
book, it would before long be in each other’s arms that they 
urgue and converse. To the onlooker the 
xductions would be no more strange than, 
Thurber figure momentarily 


would choose to 
effect of such int 
for example, the sight of a wan 
disturbing the embraces of a Peter Arno couple in a Punch 
drawing-room by Pont 

The heroine of Mr. Fraser’s 
the only person from these pages 
to find among the nine who met their death at the Shanghai 
Hotel 
lives 
casual but perfec 
temperament Auriol Mainwaring would be averse from the 
muddled glitter of these grand hotels, each, as Miss Baum 
well knows, so like the last ; besides, her occult powers would 
the approaching tragedy, which this time 
or, more likely still, her 


graceful faery-tale is perhaps 
whom we would not expect 


when a bomb crashed through the roof to end their 
ind Miss Baum’s great jigsaw of a book. For all her 


taste in smart c'othes and fast cars, by 


have warned her of! 
she would perhaps not easily avert 
body asleep, she might share their distant death unscathed. 
For she roams at will through far places and buried pasts, but 
always in such elegant, bright prose that out of her rather 
affection she would hardly, had she met 
the very snubbable of No Arms, No Armour, have 
wasted philosophy on that nice, du'! young man. “ Tubby’ 
Windrush, after Mr. Henriques has robbed him of fellow- 
officers and soul-mates in the Sudan, might have been stationed 
in the Far East, and it would have been fitting irony if any 


limited resources of 
hero 
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of Mr. Harrison’s bewildered bores had drifted out there in 
quest of a wiser world—but no such luck ; for they, of course. 
would have seen all about it in the papers. 

If, however, instead of huddiing these further victims jny 
Miss Baum’s doomed hotel, we sound the All Clear, sparing 
and disentangling their oddly assorted lives—as from an gi-. 


raid shelter or from one of her “crowded canvases "gp 
would for preference spend our time in Auriol’s amusing 
company. She knows too much of dreams, it’s true, anj 
disbelieving her perceptions of reality, we should be as puzzle 
as her parents or her husband if Mr. Fraser were not at hand 
to make her as delightfully credible to his readers as she 
to the fifth real characters, She 
meets him, this quietly philosophic friend, in later life (by 
right, we hasten to add), and their delicar 
each other is the happiest drawing in a 


person among his many 


on earth all 
appreciation of 
attractive book 
Mr. Henriques’s sensitive and licentious so!diery are a fine Jo 
of chaps, whose pastimes and philosophies it is pleasant to share 
This comment is made in no spirit of patronage, for hi 
accounts of their routine duties and their steeplechases, thei 
quarrels, their kindness, their gallantry and_ boredom, 
verbose, are good to read. The author warns us that thi 
picture of Army life on Salisbury Plain and in the Suda 
refers to 1928 ; the suggestion is that the leopard has changed 
a number of his spots and that some of the implications o 
his book may have ceased to be fair. But, for all his seni- 
mentalising of their natural sentimentality, has he not under 
rated these men from the start? The automatic response of 
levity in the face of pain or danger—a reflex which we fee 
to be more English and more precious than the Empire itself 
—surely that remains the same? Regimental officers doubtless 
still make up in their pride for the amiable, tradition 
stupidity they are so careful to assume by attributing th 
greatest stupidity to the highest ranks. Mr. Henriques’ 
generals are a caricature—but an authentic Army caricature 
If that cherished inarticulacy of the soldier has vanished, if 
it is no longer copied and, alas! perfected by his womenfolk 
to pretend that it was more than the male human’s foolish but 
method of enduring herd-life even more 
As a soldier, Mr. Henriques takes great trouble t 
the same time to protest against it as 
> A 


effective seems 
foolish. 
expose it, and at 
< ondition humaine —Ou milliiatie Adn 

Service” is less prone to be tongue-tied—but t 
all nations are privileged peopte. No, the excelience of N 
Arms, No Armour, is in the lasting truth of its types, and it 
is this, though more heartfelt than hearty, and often 
that must have won him the £3,000 prize in an “All Nations’ 
competition and glowing praise from Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
which the publishers, whe think even more highly of it tha 
he, have included in the book and reinforced with the affable 


ittedly the “siler 


— law 


nen saLvo;rs 


tedious 


remark that this “may soon be accepted as one of the few 
really great novels written between the wars of 1014 and 
1939.” Well, I mean, honestly, old man, isn’t that just a bit 
steep? 


Viper’s Progress, by the author of A Warning to Wanton 
Meat for Mammon and Maidens, Beware, strains credulity 
more than Miss Lucifer, who is far less diabolical than the 
infinitely vicious fortune-hunter whose thirst for power and 
cleverness in achieving her nefarious ends are the subject of 
took almost as ugly and fascinating as herself. Nefarious 
the word; for though well told throughout, with only ver 
occasional false notes and slight contradictions, Miss Mitchell 
tale of cruelty and greed starts as a study in evil psycholog 
ind deteriorates into detective fiction. It is slick, horrid 
exaggerated and readable. 

Mr. Harrison’s What Are We Waiting For? cannot expec 
any positive answer. If he keeps his eyes as open to every 
day impressions as Mr. Harrison does, one reader’s guess 
as good as the next man’s. Hot for certainties, his questing 
characters follow each other like sandwich-men, though much 
more talkative. Each wears a label and, unlike Miss Baum’ 
olidly-built actors in her modern “morality,” longs to & 
free of it. Lefty, Tory, Liberal, Jew, Fascist, Communist 
beggar-man, thief Satire is not the answer, for Mr 
Harrison has the indignation but lacks the humour. Nor % 
it “brutal realism,” for that today requires genius to achiev 
conviction. 

JoHN Marks. 
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ROYAL MAIL 


TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA 


For jurther particulars apply t 








ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
YAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALI STREET, E.C.3 

goUTHAMPTON POOL + BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCIIESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 

it emaiate _ 


A Sussex Coxswain 


THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task In 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 
contribution is more than ever needed .. . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The BARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.B., Secretary. 
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Change of Life 6’- 


in 
Men & Women 


by Marie C. Stopes, B. Se. 
“BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY” - - = 6&/- 


(Illustrated pocket size) UK 
Other Sten lard Hu th JK. post 4d. 
“MARRIED we Deree by the same Author or: i ~ ie 

UK. post Poa 


“ ENDURING PASSION " a 


uat of “M ) ” aa 

“THE “HUMAN sen yet Love ) : ; UK post 4a. 
“ c ure d a ses) - 

CONTRACEPTION” mes eS IK. pe 6d 

Its Theory, History and P ractice (Illustrated) U.K. post 9d. 


At all Booksell 
oksellers or direct by post (Foreign & Colonial Postage extra) from 


106 108, WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS IS 


VAPEX 


{n the early stages of a cold, "flu or 
catarrh, the germs are chiefly congre- 
gated in the nose and throat, readily 
accessible to antiseptic treatment. 
Vapex, being a vapour antiseptic, 
reaches every part of the respiratory 
system by the simple act of breathing, 
attacking all the germ nurseries at 





once, 


increased 


A DROP ON YOUR is _ stimulated to 
HANDKERCHIEF resistance. 


As a protection against colds 
and "flu, Vapex is simple and 





U.K. Post 4d. | 


Vapex stops colds and ‘flu 
by clearing a way through 
the mucus-laden passages and 
destroying the germs where 
they lurk and breed in the 
warm recesses of your nose 


and throat. Put a drop of 
Vapex on your handker- 
chief, wait a few moments 
until the pleasant, powerful 


vapour begins to rise, and 
then breathe it deeply and 
frequently into the nose and 
throat. 

Each breath you take will in 
this way assist nature to 
throw off infection. You 
feel the benefit immediately 
—respiration becomes easier, 
the bronchial passages are 
cleared, head stuffiness van- 
ishes and the whole system 


inexpensive. Office workers, 
school children, cinemagoers 
—all need a safeguard such 
as this, for cold germs are 
particularly rife in closed 
rooms, offices, etc. 
ALL-DAY 
PROTECTION 

A single sprinkling of Vapex 
on the handkerchief will last 
all day, because Vapex has 
the unusual property of 
gaining strength when ex- 
posed to air. Breathe the 
antiseptic vapour deeply and 
often for the quickest results 
—it is quite harmless to 
human tissues and contains 
no habit-forming drugs which 
require increased dosage to 
obtain effect. 


From your Chemist, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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FINANCE 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer is launching his first 
offensive with a drive to tap small savings. While there is 
nothing particularly novel about either the new series of 
Savings Certificates or the new 3 per cent. bonds, both offer 
something which the average investor of small or moderate 
means is always seeking. Anyone who buys the new Savings 
Certificates at 15s. has the Government’s promise that it will 
accumulate to 17s. 6d. after five years and to 20s. 6d. after 
ten years. That makes a powerful appeal to the investor 
who is not concerned with current income but who likes to 
feel that the value of his capital is trending, not downwards, 
but upwards. Investors to whom current inceme is 
important as well as security of capital wil! naturally turn to 
the new “ Baby Bonds ” which are, in effect, a special form 
of seven-year deposit offered to give a yield of 3 per cent. 
These bonds are not negotiable in the ordinary sense—the 
maximum individual holding is limited to £1,000—but they 
are cashable at par plus accrued interest on six months’ notice 
being given. 


+ * « a 


LOAN PROBLEMS AHEAD 


From the Stock Exchange standpoint, of course, this sort 
of drive to tap the nation’s savings brings no grist to the mill, 
but the City is well aware of the financial exigencies of war. 
Quite apart from any considerations of patriotism, both the 
new media now made available can be commended as really 
attractive investments. What of the broader implications of 
the plan? Obviously, the Government has recognised the 
importance of diverting a larger portion of the nation’s 
wealth from non-essential to essential war uses at the earliest 
possible moment. Taxation helps in this direction, and I 
am prepared for another really Draconian Budget next April, 
but this form of diversion of capital and income to national 
purposes needs to be supplemented by loan campaigns. We 
must be grateful to Mr. Keynes for his clear exposition of the 
nation’s problem, although I, for one, am not enamoured of 
his compulsory savings plan. Let us give the voluntary 
method its chance first of all. It succeeded in 1914-18, and 
may well do so again. 

Gilt-edged stocks have shown precious little reaction +o 
the Chancellor’s plans, which is only to be expected. Neither 
the new Certificates nor the bonds are directly competitive 
with any of the securities quoted on the Stock Exchange, and 
the market is still left in the dark as to the date and the likely 
terms of the Treasury’s coming loan operations to draw on 
big investors’ resources. As a whole, however, stock markets 
are keeping up remarkably well. Turnover is not large, but 
there is just enough investment and speculative enterprise to 
keep the machine ticking over. Never lacking in optimism, 
the Stock Exchange refuses to abandon its theory of a short 
(or shortish) war. On this assumption I see no reason 
why the rise in gilt-edged prices should not go farther. 
After all, the Chancellor has told us that he does not con- 
sider the time has yet arrived for floating a loan in the 
market, which is a pretty plain hint that he anticipates a 
higher level of prices. Given reasonable political condi- 
tions, the weight of funds will tell during the next few 
months. 


* * * * 


E.P.T. AND TEXTILES 


It is just over a month ago since Mr. Kenneth Moore, 
chairman of Trinidad Petroleum Development, exposed a 
serious defect in the Chancellor’s Excess Profits Tax. He 
pointed out that it would bear very hardly on companies with 
low profit standards due to prolonged depression in the 
basis years or to their having been in the development stage. 
Now, it seems, this criticism has borne fruit, and Sir John 
Simon is prepared to retrace his steps. “It is not my in- 
tention,” he stated in the House of Commons, “to debar 
such concerns from obtaining a higher standard, not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent. on paid-up ordinary share capital, plus the 
fixed rate on other paid-up share capital, as the Board of 
Referees might think fit to allow, and [ intend in next year’s 
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Finance Bill to propose an amendment to remove any doubt 
on the point.” 

This is good news for investors in a large number of com. 
panies. For Trinidad Petroleum Development, for example, 
the concession will be valuable, and it will mean even more 
for many undertakings in trades like cotton textiles which 
stand to suffer badly under the existing legislation. Langeg- 
shire cotton spinners are again doing good business, and | 
think there is a good speculative case to be made out for 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation £1 ordinaries at 13s, and 
Joshua Hoyle 2s. ordinaries at par. Both these companies 
are working full out, and as holders of considerable stocks 
they must have benefited materially from the sharp rise in 
raw cotton prices. I shall be surprised if Lancashire 
Cotton does not pay a small ordinary dividend in the near 


future. 
* * * * 


RAYON PROGRESS 


The two leading rayon producers have come into the news 
during the last few days. Courtaulds’ {16,000,000 United 
States subsidiary, American Viscose, has acquired from the 
Union Carbide Chemical Company the manufacturing rights 
of a new synthetic silk called Vinyon, which is said to pro- 
duce a high elasticity and a resistance to chemicals which 
have so far been difficult to obtain in artificial textiles, 
British Celanese have paid a further year’s dividend on their 
7 per cent. First Preference shares, bringing the payment 
right up to October 31st, 1939. This follows half-year’s pay- 
ments in July and October, and clears the way for a start 
on the arrears due since October, 1930, on the 7} per cent. 
£1 participating second preference capital. At 13s. 6d. 
British Celanese second preference shares are a promising 
speculation. 

These two news items underline aspects of the outlook for 
rayon which should not escape the investor’s attention—the 
immediate prospects in war conditions of the artificial silk 
industry and the still unexplored fields for the further 
development of synthetic yarns. Textile experts are 
unanimous that the immediate prospects of profit earning, 
at least in belligerent markets, are favourable. The attempt 
to husband resources of foreign exchange tells in favour of 
a yarn or fabric like rayon, which is in the main home- 
produced. The amount of imported wood pulp or cotton 
linters required is small in value compared with the value of 
the product, and the operation of the control, not only of 
rayon itself but also of silks, gives the producer a highly 
protectionist environment, with protection, not only against 
imports of his own product, but also against competitive and 
semi-competitive textiles. One does not know the extent 
to which it may ultimately be necessary to restrict real silk 
imports, but one does know that there wil! be some control, 
and that control will come at a moment when rayon is in 
any event conquering new fields and ready to leap farther 
ahead. The advance may well be most marked in staple fibre, 
chopped up lengths of rayon filament, which can be spun 
and woven on existing machinery by cotton and woollen 
firms in conjunction with cotton and wool. CusTosS. 
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